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Preface 


This book shows how a community can organize and 
conduct a school survey which will give the board of 
education a long-range plan for meeting the educational 
needs of the community. The long-range plan should be 
on a broad, general scale, being specific only about what 
the educational needs are and what physical equipment is 
needed to meet them. The plan should be put into prac¬ 
tice largely by the professional educators whose job it is to 
carry our the will of the people in the most effective way. 
The survey does not usurp professional prerogatives, but it 
does give citizens an opportunity to plan intelligently for 
the educational future of their community. 

The professional educator has a place in the citizens 
survey. However, the role of the educational consultant 
is an advisory one. W^hcther he be the local superintendent 
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or an educator brought into the project from outside the 
community, his job is to provide technical and professional 
guidance and information, not to draw conclusions or make 
recommendations. The conclusions and recommendations 
will come from the citizens of the community. In the 
final analysis they are the ones who are served by the 
schools and who pay for that service. 

The survey plan described in this volume is flexible in 
design and readily adaptable to different types of com¬ 
munities and different types of educational problems. 

The emphasis of the citizens survey will vary with the 
interests and needs of the school community. However, 
the various aspects of the educational program of a com¬ 
munity are so closely related it is virtually impossible to 
do intelligent planning for any one phase without at least 
looking over the other phases. 

The survey plan described is particularly designed to 
provide a way to bring the efforts and resources of the 
citizens of the community to bear on school building and 
site problems in a school district. 

Perhaps the most tangible and objective part of the edu¬ 
cational system is the physical plant. Certainly the need for 
more and better housing is one of the most common causes 
of concern among citizens of a community. Hence, this 
book places greatest emphasis on this phase of the survey. 
However, the expansion of interest to an exploration of 
the other areas of the educational program follows quickly 
and logically as the citizens prepare to attack the problems 
of planning housing. 

If the original interest of the community arises out of a 
concern over finances or curriculum or some other phase, 
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the survey plan is readily adaptable to the situation. It is 
simply a matter of shifting the emphasis of the survey within 
the framework set up. 

The growth of citizen participation in school planning 
has created a real need for instruments of fact-finding and 
evaluation suitable for use by laymen. Intelligent par¬ 
ticipation by local people requires that suitable techniques 
and methods of study be made available for their use. 

This book is designed to provide some help in meeting 
this need. It provides a step-by-step outline for organizing 
citizens for work, collecting necessary information, inter¬ 
preting information in the light of the local situation, and 
developing a long-range educational plan. The procedures 
described have been developed and tested in twenty mid- 
western communities. 

Through the medium of the school survey as outlined 
in this book, all citizens who wish to do so may participate 
in forming educational policies. This participation will be 
based on exploration and study. It will be community¬ 
wide; embracing all classes, groups, and organizations, but 
committed to none of them. The citizens survey is a com¬ 
munity project aimed at improving a vital community in¬ 
stitution, the public school. 

M. R. Sumption 
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ONE. 


How to Select and Initiate 
the Central Survey 
Committee 


The school survey is an important undertaking and it 
is necessary that the utmost care be taken in the selection 
of the central survey committee. This committee is the 
nucleus, the focal group, the executive body of the survey. 
Much of the responsibility for the success of the project 
rests on the shoulders of its members. The membership 
selected must have the confidence of the public in general 
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and must be able to maintain continuous contact with the 
community. 

These people, with few exceptions, will have little o: 
no technical knowledge in the field of educational pracoce. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable that they possess such 
knowledge. Consultants who are specialists in such areas 
as the curriculum, finance, school buildings, and enrollment 
prediction may be called in as needed. They will work in 
an advisory capacity with the citizens. The function of 
the consultant in the citizens survey is to supply technical 
and professional knowledge not possessed by the citizens 
who are doing the job. 

WHO SELECTS THE COMMITTEE? 

The selection of members of the citizens central survey 
committee is a responsibility of the board of education. 
The board is the legally constituted body designated to con¬ 
duct the business of education in the community. If it has 
decided to undertake a survey of the type herein outlined, 
it must select officially the original committee of citizens. 

Tlie board will need help and advice in making its selec¬ 
tion. The superintendent of schools usually will be the chief 
adviser. Teachers can be relied on to offer valuable sug¬ 
gestions. Leaders of the various community organizations 
may be consulted. One superintendent reported that he 
found a number of likely candidates for membership by 
posing the following question to the “man on the street”: 
“Whose opinion do you value most in regard to school 
matters?” Those named were often persons who were not 
community leaders in the usual sense, but who were re¬ 
spected for their opinions. 
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It has been found desirable to compile a rather compre¬ 
hensive list of possible nominees for membership on the 
committee. This list may then be reduced to the desired 
number by a process of elimination. In this way, desirable 
persons are not likely to be overlooked in the final selection. 


HOW MANY MEMBERS SHOULD BE NAMED? 


In general, the size of the central committee should fall 
into one of two categories. The small central committee 
is composed of seven to 15 members. This committee can 
gather around the conference table for face-to-face discus¬ 


sion. It serves as the action group of the sur\^cy and repre¬ 
sents the focal point toward which information flows and 
from which co-ordinated reports issue. It is responsible 
for making the final recommendations of the survey. TTe 
large central committee may have as many as 40 members. 
If it is much larger it is likely to become cumbersome and 
lose its effectiveness. The distinguishing feature of the 
large committee is its executive group composed of seven 
or nine members which in itself is comparable to the central 
committee described early in this paragraph. 

The choice of size of the central committee should be 
made in terms of the community situation. Comminees of 
both small and large size have been successful. The size 


that best meets the situation in the community should be 
adopted. 


The small centra! committee has the advantage of com¬ 
pactness and unity. The survey may be started from a 
single focal group and through this group’s guidance and 
selection of helpers the project develops into a community¬ 
wide study. The responsibility of adding workers through 
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subcomminces and broadening the scope of the project 
rests squarely upon the citizens of the small central com¬ 
mittee. 

The larger committee allows greater representation on 
the original group. It becomes largely a policy making 
committee that must depend on an executive committee of 
its membership for co-ordination of the work of the survey. 

WHO SHOULD BE NAMED TO THE COMMITTEE? 

Persons selected for membership on the committee should 
be intelligent, competent, and civic-minded. They should 
be interested in the welfare of their community to the ex¬ 
tent that they are willing to give time and effort to the 
study of a vital community problem. Selections should be 
made in terms of what people can and will do rather than 
what organizations they represent. If a person is intelli¬ 
gent, competent, and is willing to give his time, it is imma¬ 
terial whether he belongs to ten organizations or none. 

The committee must always represent the total educa¬ 
tional community, never a segment of it. The committee 
should be as truly representative of the community as possi¬ 
ble. Its membership should be draum from the different 
geographic areas, cultural and economic levels, religious 
denominations, racial backgrounds, and vocational pursuits 
of the community. It should be a real cross-section of the 
community. An equal division between men and women 
has been found to work out quite satisfactorily. In no case 
should the committee be composed either entirely of men 
or entirely of women. Care should be taken to see that 
both parents and nonparents are represented, and to include 
property owners as well as renters. 
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If there is a faction in the community which is dissatisfied 
with the educational program, it should be represented on 
the committee. Here is a real opportunity to weld the 
community together in a common effort. Both new and 
old residents of the community should be represented. 
The committee should have members who are veterans and 
members who are not veterans. 

WHAT IS THE ACTUAL PROCESS OF SELECTION? 

After a large list of possible nominees has been compiled, 
the superintendent and the board of education should go 
over the bst name by name and classify each person accord¬ 
ing to the criteria set up under “Who Should Be Named to 
the Committee?*’ It mav be advisable to classify each one 
somewhat as follows: 

John Jones: Resides in the northeast section of town, 

professional man (lawyer), parent, non¬ 
veteran, property owner. 

If the decision determining the size of the central com¬ 
mittee has not already been made, now is the time to make it. 
The board, with the advice of the superintendent, should 
make this decision. The larger central committee will, 
of course, make the selective process less rigorous, but if 
the list of possible nominees is as Jong as it should be, there 
will still be considerable elimination to be done. 

If the smaller committee is considered more suitable, 
then the list must be pared down to no more than 15. It 
will require careful thought and free expression of opin¬ 
ion to secure a list that is a true cross-scction of the com¬ 
munity. 
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SELECTING THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE , 

It is usually well to set up a tentative list and add to 
and subtract from it as the qualifications of the various 
possible members are discussed. 

After a final list of proposed members is prepared, a num¬ 
ber of names should be chosen as alternates to be held in 
reserve in case some members invited are unable to accept. 
Experience has shown that very few people will decline 
the invitation. However, a list of alternates should be 
made up so that there will be no delay in the formation of 
the committee. 

THE INITIATION OF THE CENTRAL SURVEY 

COMMITTEE 

HOW SHOULD THOSE SELECTED BE NOTIFIED? 

After the list of proposed members has been agreed 
upon, the president of the board of education should ad¬ 
dress a letter of invitation to each person on the list. The 
letter might point out the following: 

(a) the educational problem facing the community 

(b) the importance of the problem 

(c) the resources available in solving the problem 

(d) the need for aid from citizens in solving the problem 

(e) briefly what is expected of members of the central 
survey committee 

(f) the approximate amount of time required 

In some cases the letter of invitation may include the 
time and place of the first meeting. This procedure has 
the advantage of speeding up the activation of the com¬ 
mittee. On the other hand, some of those invited may 
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not be able to attend the first meeting because of previous 
engagements. However, it is probable that no date that 
could be selected would be open for everyone. The letter 
of invitation might suggest that in case the person cannot 
attend the first meeting, he should notify the board of his 
willingness to serve. He should then be notified of subse¬ 
quent meetings. 

An alternative would be for the letter of invitation to 
include a paragraph requesting a reply indicating accept¬ 
ance or rejection of the invitation. Following the request 
a sentence may be inserted asking the person accepting to 
suggest convenient days of the week and dates for com¬ 
mittee meetings. A sample letter of invitation appears on 
page 15. 

WHAT SHOULD THE SUPERINTENDENT DO? 

The superintendent should be an active facilitating agent 
during every phase of the committee’s work. One way of 
helping the committee members is to send each a tentative 
outline of the project before the first meeting. Some read¬ 
ing material covering survey work and school problems will 
also prove valuable in stimulating the thinking of members 
along this line. The superintendent can give the com¬ 
mittee members a helping hand in getting oriented to their 
job by making available a small library of books on school 
surveys and school building planning. (See Chapter 
Three.) 

The superintendent will arrange for the committee to 
have a well-heated, well-lighted room in a centrally located 
school for its first meeting. Chalkboard space, chart 
space, and movable desks and chairs are desirable. Other 
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equipment such as motion picture and slide projectors will 
be useful later in the study. After the first meeting the 
committee may decide where future meetings are to be 
held; it may wnsh to meet at different places as the study 
progresses. The superintendent can facilitate the work 
of the committee by providing the type of meeting place 
or places desired by the central committee and sub-groups. 

A personal letter from the superintendent to each mem¬ 
ber of the newly selected committee will prove highly 
beneficial. This letter should be sent at least a week before 
the first meeting and can serve as both a letter of congratu¬ 
lation and an explanatory letter for the materials being sent. 
An example of this type of letter is shown on page 16. 

THE CENTRAL SURVEY COMMITTEE LIBRARY 

Every central commmittee should have a library. If 
possible the superintendent should have the nucleus of such 
a library available at the first meeting of the committee. 
Books may then be added from time to time as the com¬ 
mittee sees fit. A plan for the utilization of such a library 
can be worked out by the committee to suit the conven¬ 
ience of individual members. The books may be housed in 
the superintendent’s office and checked out to committee 
members by his secretary. It is important that the books 
be kept available at all times to committee members. 

The following list of books has proven helpful to citizens 
studying their schools. 

Alberty, Harold B., Reorganizing the High School Czirricnlicm, 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947. 

This book gives the layman some insights into the prob- 
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lems of changing the curriculum of the secondary school. 
The style is clear and understandable. 

Bursch, C. W., and Reid, J. L., So You Want To Build A 

York: Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 

Emphasis of this book is on group effort in school plan¬ 
ning and building program. This book is designed for 
the citizen to read in order that he may become acquainted 

with the inner workings of group action in buildin^r 
schools. ® 

Caudill, W., Space For Teaching. College Station, Texas: 
Bulletin of the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Art 
College, 1941, 

One of the best and most forward-looking publications 
on the school plant. A must reading for school personnel 
and architects. This book describes the relations of 
trends, community, activity space, and natural environ¬ 
ment to schools, with ample illustrations. 

Colcord, Joanna C., Your Community: Its Provision for 
Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. New York; 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 

A good source book for community study. It gives much 
valuable help in studying the various aspects of com¬ 
munity services and service agencies. It contains the basic 
information necessary to appraise the health, safety, and 
welfare provisions of your community. 

Commission On American School Buildings, American School 
Buildings. Washington, D. C: American Association of 
School Administrators, NEA, 1949. 

A general analysis of school plant problems by a distin¬ 
guished committee of schoolmen. This yearbook presents 
the latest information concerning school plant problems. 
Diagrams and pictures help the reader understand more 
fully much of the basic material. 

Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett, Planning Secondary 
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School Buildings, New York: Reinhold Publishing Cor¬ 
poration, 1947. 

A comprehensive treatment of problems in planning sec¬ 
ondary school buildings. 

Krug, Edward A., Curriculum Planning. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 

A guide to over-all curriculum planning, this book will be 
of benefit to the layman. The author gives many prac¬ 
tical suggestions for molding the educational program to 
fit the needs of the students. 

Mort, Paul R., and Vincent, Wm. S., A Look At Our Schools. 
New York: Cartel and Company, Inc., 1946. 

This book will be of special interest to committee mem¬ 
bers working in the area of curriculum. It should help 
them to understand many of the problems involved in cur¬ 
riculum change. It attempts to answer the question 
“What makes good schools?” 

National Council of Chief State School Officers, Planning 
Rural Community School Buildings. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. 

This book specializes in the standards and recommenda¬ 
tions for building a rural community school building. 
After introductory remarks, specific topics including the 
elementary schools, the high school, and the twelve-grade 
school, sites, and classroom and special facilities are com¬ 
prehensively discussed. The book is exceptional in its 
use of illustrations. Easy to read and comprehend; the 
latest ideas and designs are brought to the reader. 

National Council on School House Construction, The 1948 
Guide For Planning School Plants. (Revised) Nashville, 
Tennessee: Peabody College, 1949. 

The long awaited revision of the council’s statement of 
objectives for the school plant, in detail by spaces and 
functions. This book deals with the more specific needs 
of a school in connection with educational facilities. 
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Natiaial Education Association and the American Association 
cf School Administrators, Educational Policies Commis¬ 
sion, Education For All A?nerican Youth, Washington, 
C. C.; The Commission, 1944. 

Committee members studying the educational program 
will find this volume of interest. It discusses the needs 
of our youth and what the school can do to meet them. 

Olsen, Eduard G., School and Coitwrimity. New York: 
Pnntice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 

Tlis book discusses the rich possibilities that exist in a 
clcxe relationship between the school and the community. 
It jjoints out ways in which the two can work together 

some of the problems faced. This volume 
wil be of special interest to committee members working 
in the areas of the community and the curriculum. 

Perkins, Lawrence B., and Cocking, Walter D., Schools. 
Nev York; Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 1949. 

A ncent book that presents in an easy-to-read narrative 
forn, general aspects of educational buildings. This book 
begiis with a meeting of citizens of various backgrounds. 
Discission of related and group spaces is developed 
throigh the explanation of many of the facilities offered 
in sciool. Design, equipment, and heating of the school 
buildng are adequate y covered. A look ahead is given 
with reference to places where further infonnation may 
be okained. The book ends with another meeting of 
citizeis, this time to dedicate their new school. 

Strayer, George D. Jr., Planning For School Surveys. Bulle¬ 
tin of :he School of Education, Vol. 24, No. 2. Blooming¬ 
ton, Indiana: Division of Research and Field Services, In¬ 
diana University, 1948. 

The nechanical details of planning a survey: what is 
needec, where it can be obtained. 

Whitehead Willis A., and others, A Guide For Planning Ele¬ 
mentary School Buildmgs. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
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Educational Research, College of Education, Ohio,^ State 
University, 1947. 

Proposals for planning school plants indicating studies 
which should be made. 

PERIODICALS i 

f 

Anterican School Board Journal, Bruce Publishing Cofripany, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ' 

The Nation’s Schools, The Nation’s Schools Divisiofi, The 
Modem Hospital Publishing Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

The School Executive, American School Publishing] Corp., 
Orange, Connecticut- | 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

FuIIhouse, Nebraska 


Dear Mrs. Jones; 


September 25, 1951 


The Board of Education of your school district 
is convinced that a survey of the school district should be 
undertaken- We believe that the citizens of this community 
can, with the aid of professional school people, do the job. 
Aioreover, we believe that the best job is usually done by 
those whose interest is greatest, if technical advice is also 
available. 


Therefore, we are inviting you to serve on the 
Central Survey Committee with a number of other representa¬ 
tive citizens. This committee will serve as the coordinating 
group for the entire survey. Professional consultants will 
be supplied as you feel the need for them, and we trust 
that you will utilize the help of the teachers and pupils of 
our schools. 

Meetings of tliis committee may be held for the 
most part in the evenings and on convenient dates. It is 
probable that ten or twelve central committee meetings, plus 
a number of subcommittee meetings, will be required. We 
hope the project will be completed on or before July first 
next. 


We believe that the development of the educa¬ 
tional program in our community should be a cooperative 
project. Therefore, we trust that you will accept our 
invitation to serve on this very important committee. 

May we hear from you at your earliest convenience? 

Very truly yours, 


President 

Board of Education 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Lookahead, Wisconsin 

October 15, 1951 


Dear Mrs. Jones: 

Congratulations on your selection as a member 
of the central committee of the school survey. I know it 
will mean a lot of work and a lot of time; however, I am 
sure you will welcome this opportunity to participate actively 
in this study of one of the most important enterprises in 
our city. We can best improve our community life when 
able citizens like yourself are willing to give a portion of 
their time and talents to such an endeavor. Our schools 
and our community are bound to profit by the results of 
this venture involving the participation of citizens in the 
study of our schools and their needs. 

Enclosed is an outline of the project together 
with some suggested sources of information. Your com¬ 
mittee will, of course, be free to modify the outline to best 
suit your needs. However, it may serve as a guide at our 
first meeting. 

A list of books about educational planning and 
school buildings is also enclosed. These books are available 
for your use and can be secured from the librarian at the 
high school. 

Remember, it is important that we all be present 
at Central High School for this first meeting to prepare 
plans for organization. It will take place on Friday, 
October 27, at 7:30 P.M. 

CordiaUy yours; 

Your Superintendent ' 



TWO. 


How to Organize 
the Central Committee 
for its Work 


It is the responsibility of the board of education to 
facilitate the initiation of the central committee. After the 
committee members have become acquainted with each 
other, the problem, their function, and the personnel and 
materials available to them, they are ready to proceed under 
their own power. The president of the board and the 
superintendent assume an advisory role as soon as the first 
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four objectives are attained. They should stand ready to 
supply help but never to dictate the organization and work 
of the committee. 

There is some difference in the organization procedure 
suggested in working with small and large central com¬ 
mittees. The organizational procedure for the small 
committee is outlined in full and the variation in procedure 
for the large committee is discussed under a subsequent 
heading. 


THE SMALL CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


OBJECTIVES 

The initial meetings of the central committee should have 
the following objectives in view: 

1. To acquaint the members of the committee with each 
other and with the superintendent of schools and repre¬ 
sentative members of the board of education. 

2. To acquaint the committee in some detail with the 
nature and scope of the problem. 

3. To establish through discussion a clear understanding 
of the function of the committee. 

4. To make known to the committee the personnel and 
materials available to it in its work. 

5. To establish through committee discussion a clear 
understanding of the parts of the study and the relationship 
of each part to the total project. 

To select by committee action a chairman and a 
secretary of the group. 

78 
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7. To assign responsibility among committee members 
for work in the various areas of the study as outlined in the 
plan of the survey. 

8. To organize committee members within the areas to 
which they have been assigned. 

9. To explore the local resources, both lay and pro¬ 
fessional, and develop ways to utilize these resources in 
attacking the problem. 

10. To establish clear channels of communication amons 
central committee members, subcommittees, superintend¬ 
ent, and board of education. 

HOW TO ATTAIN THESE OBJECTIVES 

The objectives indicated above w ill probably not be at¬ 
tained in less than two or three meetings of the central 
survey committee. The order suggested has been found 
suitable for the majority of committees but of course may 
be varied to meet tlie local circumstances. Once these ob¬ 
jectives have been reached the work of the survey is ready 
to get in high gear. Any hesitancy that may have existed 
among committee members will rapidly disappear as the 10 
objectives are realized. With understanding will come a 
feeling of the challenge presented and the committee will 
respond wholeheartedly. 

1. The president of the board of education might well 
act as chairman of the first meeting. If he is acquainted 
with the members of the committee he may assume the 
responsibility of introducing each member. If he can tell 
a little about each member’s vocation, interests, and per¬ 
sonality, the introductions will be more meaningful. 

Another device for getting the group acquainted is to have 
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each member stand and introduce himself. Still another is 
to have each member introduce the person sitting next to 
him. In any case, a little information about each member 
helps to speed up the process of getting acquainted. It is 
essential chat committee members know each other in order 
that the work of the survey get underway in a minimum 
amount of time. The means of accomplishing this will 
vary. The president of the board should feel free to use 
his ingenuity in the matter. 

2. A statement of the problem is usually the task of the 
president of the board of education, but may be undertaken 
by the superintendent. The statement should be a simple 
and clear explanation of the need for an adequate, sound 
long-range educational and building program. Sufficient 
facts arc usually available to give concrete evidence of the 
need for action. A few figures on enrollments, drop-outs, 
vocational demands, facilities available, age of buildings, 
and site descriptions will prove interest-provoking as well 
as helpful in acquainting the committee with the problem. 

Thoughtful citizens will appreciate the need for looking 
ahead in planning the educational program and the build¬ 
ings to house it. They will see the need for careful plan¬ 
ning and the necessity of getting all the available pertinent 
facts before acting. 

3. The function of the central survey committee is to 
solve the problem presented, that is, to develop a sound, 
adequate program within the financial resources of the 
community. 

What responsibility does the committee have? The 
problem is a community problem and the board of educa¬ 
tion, which represents the community educationally, needs. 
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and is requesting, help. It is turning to citizens of the com¬ 
munity and saying, “We would like to have you make a 
thorough study of the educational situation, our school 
plant, school finances, and any other factors that will help 
you in recommending a sound program.” 

In the discussion of the duties of the committee, the presi¬ 
dent of the board should indicate that the recommendations 
of the committee will be the basis for action by the board. 
He should assure the group that the plan it presents will be 
adopted by the board subject only to such modifications as 
changing situations may dictate. The importance of the 
work of the comminee in terms of child welfare and com¬ 
munity progress cannot be overemphasized. The plan 
adopted will influence education in the community for a 
quarter of a century or more. It must be a good one. A 
good plan may be formulated through enlisting the most 
capable persons available. The board of education recog¬ 
nizes this fact and is calling on citizens of the community 
for aid. 

The legal power to take action rests with the board of 
education. The citizens* survey committee is advisory in 
nature and its recommendations are to be made to the 
board of education, which will then take action. 

The chairman of the meeting should give all committee 
members ample opportunity to ask questions concerning the 
function, duties, and responsibilities of the committee, and 
should encourage them to do so. 

4. Usually the superintendent will assume responsibility 
for explaining in detail the various resources available for 
use in the study of the problem. These resources will be 
of two kinds, material and human. 
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Xhe material resources which should be placed at the 
disposal of the committee include: 

a. Well-heated and lighted school rooms for com¬ 
mittee work. 

b. A library of books on school buildings and edu¬ 
cational programs. 

c. Duplicating facilities for committee reports and 
questionnaires, and statements. 

d. Other materials needed, such as building scoring 
sheets and current professional magazines. 

e. Materials available from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. 

The human resources include: 

a. The superintendent himself, acting as an ex-officio 
member of the committee. He will act as the 
facilitating agent for the study. His duties will 
include giving information and advice, arranging 
for consultants as the need for them is expressed, 
establishing and maintaining channels of com¬ 
munication among workers in the survey, and 
generally “keeping the ball rolling.” 

b. The board of education. Members of the board 
are valuable sources of information. 

c. The professional staff of the local schools, includ¬ 
ing teachers, principals, the school nurse and 
others. 

d. The students. 

e. The people of the community. 

f. Outside professional consultants to be secured as 
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needed from the state department of education, 
the state university, teacher training institutions, 
and elsewhere. 

g. Clerical and stenographic help. 

5. The superintendent will usually take the lead in ex¬ 
plaining the parts of the study. In fact he may find 
it advantageous to construct a wall-size chart showing a 
tentative list of the various possible divisions and subdivi¬ 
sions of the study. The usual divisions for study are dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter Three. The four major divisions are; 

a. The community and its people 

b. The school finances 

c. The present school plant 

d. The educational program 

A fifth division, which facilitates work in these four, is 
public relations. The committee must be sure that the 
public is kept informed of the progress of the study and the 
committee kept informed about the attitudes of the public. 
Public relations are important during the study and later, 
when the recommendations are put into action. 

These divisions of study will be discussed later. How¬ 
ever, in setting up the survey the citizens committee must 
develop an outline fitted to local circumstances. The 
major divisions of study will be the same in all communities. 
However, the exploration of them by the committee will 
undoubtedly uncover many unique phases of the problem 
that should be listed as subtopics under the major headings 
chosen. 

Out of the general discussion should come a clear under- 
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standing of the phases of the problem to be explored and 
the information to be secured. The essential thing is that, 
with the guidance and advice of the superintendent, the 
committee arrives at a tentative plan for launching the 

study. 

This plan should indicate: 

a. What are the facts we need to know? 

b. What meanings do we need to get from these facts? 

c. How shall we classify and list these facts and meanings 
so we can assign responsibilities to individuals? 

The suggested outline that appears in Chapter Three can 
be used to form the basis from which an outline particularly 
adapted to the community may be developed. It should 
serve as a helpful guide to the committee in planning an 
attack on the problem. The plan of the study should be 
flexible enough to allow for revisions and additions as the 
project develops. 

After the members of the committee are acquainted with 
each other, with the problem, with their function, and with 
the resources available, and have established a clear under¬ 
standing of the plan for the survey, the next step ordi¬ 
narily will be the organization of the central committee 
itself. 

6. The temporary chairman will do well to put the 
question of organization to the group at this time. The 
previous steps will, in most cases, occupy the time of the 
first meeting so that the selection of officers of the com¬ 
mittee will be made at the second meeting. In the interim 
between meetings each member will have a chance to con¬ 
sider the qualifications for office of other members. In situ- 
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ations where the committee members are well acquainted, 
organization may come just before the close of the initial 
meeting. If the committee is ready to organize at the first 
meeting, well and good. The work of the survey is ac¬ 
celerated. 

Usually the central survey committee will need only two 
officers. One is a chairman to preside at meetings and per¬ 
form the functions of leadership. A second is a secretary 
to record the minutes of the meetings and perform the usual 
duties of the office. A vice-chairman may be named and 
an assistant secretary is sometimes selected. However, the 
need for these officers has not proven very great. They 
usually serve only in the absence of the principal officers 
and such absence has been found to be very infrequent. 
In general, it is best to keep the number of officers at a bare 
minimum but the local situation should govern the choice. 

The temporary chairman should secure the opinion of 
the group on the method of selection of officers. Two 
methods have been found successful. They are: (a) nomi¬ 
nation of officers from the floor by members of the com¬ 
mittee and election on secret ballot, and (b) appointment 
of a nominating committee (by the temporary chairman), 
which in turn submits a slate of candidates to the committee 
for a vote. 

After the chairman is elected he should preside over all 
subsequent meetings. The secretary will see that an ac¬ 
curate record of the meetings of the committee is kept and 
that copies of the minutes are distributed to all members. 
These need not be minutes in the parliamentary sense, but 
may well be a collection of ideas indicating the progress of 
the group. 
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7, Perhaps the first job of the newly elected chairman 
will be to determine the interests and competencies of his 
committee members so that he may assign each one a job. 
Usually each member will have a preference regarding the 
major area in which he would like to work. Those who 
express no preference may be assigned to areas that arc short 
of personnel. 

If there are 15 committee members, there will be an aver¬ 
age of three for each of the major areas. If there are only 
12 members of the committee, a logical division of per¬ 
sonnel might be made as follows; 

a. The community and its people—three persons 

b. The financial ability of the school district—two per¬ 
sons 

c. The present school housing situation—two persons 

d. The educational program the people want—three 
persons 

e. Public relations—two persons 

Assignment to an area of study does not mean the com¬ 
mittee member must secure all the information needed in 
that area. He, along with his fellow-member or members 
assigned to the area, is responsible for seeing to it that the 
inforimtion is secured. Obviously, the central committee 
itself cannot possibly do all the work of the survey. Nor 
is it desirable that it do so. Many persons will contribute 
their time and efforts. It will be the job of the committee 
to see that the necessary information is secured, and that it 
is brought to the central committee and presented in co-or¬ 
dinated form. There is almost no limit to the number of 
people who may be employed by the use of subcommittees 
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working on special topics. The division of responsibility 
among members permits concentrated work by individual 
members in their respective areas of greatest interest. It is 
usually inadvisable for one member to work in two areas. 
The chairman and secretary, as well as any other officers 
who may be serving, should accept assignments to areas of 
study. 

8. After area assignments are made the committee 
should divide itself into subcommittees representing the 
various areas of the study. Each subcommittee should or¬ 
ganize itself to secure facts in its area and interpret those 
facts to the central committee. The subcommittees may 
organize internally in any way they see fit. In some in¬ 
stances these subcommittees have chosen chairmen; in 
others each has operated as a committee-of-the-whole. 
Sometimes the major area is broken down into sub-areas 
for each one of which a member of the subcommittee ac¬ 
cepts responsibility. For example, in the area of the edu¬ 
cational program, one member may take the elementary 
curriculum; another, the secondary; another, adult educa¬ 
tion; and a fourth, pupil services, and so forth. The people 
working in each of these sub-areas are organized as sub¬ 
groups. 

9. After the subcommittees are organized for work they 
should plan to explore local resources, both human and 
material, and develop ways to utilize them. 

What individuals and organizations in the community 
may be interested in one or another phase of the study.^ 
Teachers will be vitally interested in the educational pro¬ 
gram to be offered. Parent-teacher organizations as well 
as individual parents will share this interest. Businessmen 
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may be interested in vocational education. All of these not 
only will be interested but will have much to contribute 
toward securing information and expressing educational 
needs of the community if they see the need for such 
co-operation. 

How can the resources of the community be utilized for 
fact-finding, fact-classifying and fact-interpreting? One 
rather simple but effective way is for the subcommittee in 
each area to formulate a series of questions designed to get 
at the facts, opinions, and attitudes that must be revealed. 
For example, in the area of the community and its people, 
the series of questions might include: 

a. How many people live in the school district? 

b. What has been the trend of the general population 
over the past 40 years? 

c. What is the geographical direction of population 
growth? 

d. In what areas is the population stable? increasing? de¬ 
clining? 

e. How many children of pre-school age are there in the 
district? Where do they live? 

The next step is to pose these questions to individuals and 
groups who have special knowledge, abilities, and interests 
useful in getting this information. Possible sources include 
the local chamber of commerce, city planning commission, 
realtors, the public library, the city engineer, and others. 

For some of the information it may be necessary to con¬ 
duct a house-to-house census of pre-school children. The 
parent-teacher organizations might do this job under the 
over-all direction of a member of the central committee. 
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In some instances, high school students under the direction 
of teachers have done the job. 

There arc hundreds of people in every community who 
have the ability and interest to help in the study. The ex¬ 
tent to which they contribute will depend largely on the 
ingenuity of the central committee in enlisting their aid. 

10. It is extremely important that clear channels of com¬ 
munication be established betw'een: 

a. the central committee and the superintendent, 

b. the central committee and the board of education, 

c. the central committee and the consultants, 

d. the central committee and the subcommittees, 

e. tlie central committee and the public, and among those 
working with the central committee, i.e., the superintend¬ 
ent, the board of education, the consultants, and the sub¬ 
committees. 

These should operate as two-way channels so that infor¬ 
mation can flow to and from the central committee. (See 
chart on page 25.) The central committee has the unique 
function of hearing all the evidence, interpreting it, and 
making the recommendations. 

THE LARGE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 

Because it is sometimes advisable, particularly in large 
communities, to name as many as 35 or 40 people to the 
original committee, some variation in the organization pro¬ 
cedure is desirable in such cases. 

After the members of the committtee have been intro¬ 
duced, and acquainted with the problem, their function, and 
the available resources and have set up a tentative study 
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Structure, the temporary chairman should proceed as fol¬ 
lows: 

A. Place the five major area headings on a large black¬ 
board or wall-sized chart and poll the group to determine 
the area in which each member prefers to work. When a 
member is in doubt delay his assignment until later. Ordi¬ 
narily enough members are willing to work in each of the 
areas so that a well balanced setup may be obtained. The 
proportion of members assigned to each area will vary with 
the community and the interests of the committee member¬ 
ship. A distribution approximating the following has been 
found satisfactory: 

a. The community and its people—25 per cent of the 
members 

b. The financial ability of the school district—15 per 
cent of the members 

c. The present school housing situation—20 per cent of 
the members 

d. The educational program the people want—25 per 
cent of the members 

e. Public relations—15 per cent of the members 

For example, if there are 40 members of the committee, 
10 would work in area a; 6 in area b; 8 in area c; 10 in area 
d; and 6 in area e. 

B. After all, or nearly all, members of the committee 
have selected their areas of work, then each of these sub¬ 
committees should meet in a separate room to select a leader. 
The five leaders selected then report to the temporary 
chairman and their names are recorded on the chart above 
the areas they represent. 
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C. This group of five leaders then becomes a nominating 
committee which selects a slate of candidates for chairman 
and for secretary. One or two or even three names may be 
presented by this group as candidates for each office. It is 
usually wise to secure the consent of the nominees before 
their names are presented. For this reason, and also in 
order to give the nominating committee time to study the 
membership, it is best to submit the slate of candidates at a 
subsequent meeting or by mail. If a vice-chaimian and 
assistant secretary are to be elected, it is often advisable 
to present two names for chairman and two for secretary. 
The person receiving the highest number of votes for chair¬ 
man is declared elected, and the other candidate becomes 
vice-chainnan. The same procedure applies to the offices 
of secretary and assistant secretary. 

D. The chairman, the secretary, and the five subcommit¬ 
tee leaders become the executive committee of the central 
committee. This seven member committee (nine members 
if a vice-chairman and an assistant secretary are selected) 
becomes the action agency in carrying out the policies and 
plans of the large central survey committee. 

From this point the sub-groups proceed to complete the 
working organization in each major area as outlined for the 
small central committee. The organization of the larger 
central committee proceeds through these latter stages in 
the same manner as that of the smaller central committee 
but is facilitated by the use of an executive committee. 
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THREE. 


An Outline of the Survey — 
What to 'Find and Where 
to Find it 


This chapter presents an illustrative outline of the 
survey together with suggested sources of information. 
Each central survey committee will, of course, wish to de¬ 
velop its own outline to fit the particular problems of the 
community. However, the outline that follows makes a 
ready starting point and the content can easily be adapted 
to the wishes of the committee within the framework of 
the outline. 
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Such an outline gives an over-all view of the whole 
project, which is essental for all concerned. With such an 
outline each worker may see how his part fits into the total 
effort. 

The outline presented is not exhaustive, but will be 
found to contain the most essential items under each area 
treated, and may suggest others of local importance. Its 
purpose is to give the central committee a guide as it pro¬ 
ceeds to develop the blueprint for the survey. 
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AREAS TO BE EXPLORED 

The Community and Its People 

1. Historical background including recent developments 

2. Economic analysis of the community 

a. Agricultural products 

b. Industries 

c. Distributive enterprises 

d. Professional services 

e. Job opportunities 

3. Inventory of basic social services 

a. Hospitals 

b. Recreational facilities 

c. Churches 

d. Public auditoriums 

4. Transportation facilities 

a. Transportation within the community 

b. Transportation to and from the community 

c. Types of roads in district 

5. Description of the population 

a. Percentage of foreign-bom 

b. Percentage of white and colored 

c. Mobility factors 
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d. Birth rate for past 10 years 

e. Mortality rate for past 10 years 

6. Changes in population 

a. General population trends over last 4 or 5 decades 

b. Estimated present population 

c. Estimated future population 

7. Direction of population growth 

a. Areas where population is growing 

b. Areas where population is stadc 

c. Areas where population is decreasing 

8. Location of child population 

a. Spot maps showing location of all children from 0 
to 18 years of age, according to age levels 

9. School enrollments 

a. Enrollments in past years 

b. Present enrollments 

c. Estimated future enrollments 

The Financial Ability of the School District 

1. The assessed valuation of the district 

a. Total 

b. Per-pupil 

2. The present indebtedness of the district 

a. Schedule of payments, past and future 

b. Legal debt limitations 

3. The source of school income 

a. Local taxation 

b. State funds 

c. Federal funds 

d. Tuition 

e. Other income 

4. Expenditure patterns and trends 

a. Current expense for each year of last decade 

b. Debt retirement and capital outlay for each year of 
last decade 

5. Effort to support schools 

a. School levies for each year of past decade 
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b. Maximum levies possible 

c. Record of voters’ reactions to increase of levies, 
bond proposals and site acquisitions 
Proportion of local tax dollar going to schools 

6. Effort needed to support the proposed program 

The Present School Housing Situation 

1. Present buildings 

O 

a. Location 
b- Description 
c. Capacity 

2. Present sites 

a. Location 

b. Description 

3. Evaluation of buildings and sites 

4. Utilization of buildings 

a. Pupils housed in each building (vacant rooms) 

b. Facilities and equipment of each building 

5. Possibilities for remodeling buildings 

6. Possible sites for new buildings 

The Educational Program the People Want 

1. The philosophy of the schools 

2. The depth of the desired educational program 

a. Nursery school 

b. Kindergarten 

c. Elementary school 

d. Junior high school 

e. Senior high school 

f. Community or Junior College (Grades 13 and 14) 

g. Adult Education 

3. The breadth of the desired educational program 

a. Nature and extent of vocational education 

b. Nature and extent of academic education 

c. Nature and extent of life problems education 

d. Nature and extent of creative type of education 

e. Nature and extent of extra-curricular provision 

4. Provisions for education of exceptional children 
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5. Provisions for pupil services 

a. Guidance 

b. Health service 

c. Psychological services 

d. Hot lunches 

6. The organization of the educational program 

7. The administration of the educational program 

a. Business management 

b. Supervision 

c. Staff personnel 

d. Pupil personnel 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE FACTS 

Analyzing and Interpreting the Facts Collected. 

1. What kind of a picture do we have when we put all 
the facts we’ve found together? 

2. What are the implications for the educational program 
of the things found out about the community? 

3. What kind of educational program is required to meet 
community needs? 

4. What possibilities are open to us in terms of our finan* 
cial ability? 

5. Are community resources adequate to support the 
proposed program and house it? 

6. In what respects is the present school plant suitable and 
adequate to house the proposed program? 

7. In what respects is it unsuitable? in what respects 
inadequate? 

8. Does the proposed educational program outlined meet 
the needs and wishes of the people insofar as possible? 

Planning to House the Program 
In setting up the plan to house the educational program^ 
'whether such plan contemplates only remodelling and add¬ 
ing to existing buildings or constructing neva units or both^ 
it is 'well to revie'w the criteria of good school housing 
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facilities in relation to such planning. These criteria 
relate to such things as the follo'wing: 

1. Site requirements 

a. Size 

b. Desirability of location 

c. Safety 

d. Economy 

e. Accessibility 

2. Space requirements per pupil 

3. Minimum and maximum size of efficient attendance 
units 

4. Maximum travel distances for pupils 

5. Grade organizations 

6. Special services to be housed 

7. General design of buildings 

The Recommended School Building Program 

1. This is the master plan which plots the course of school 
plant construction over a period of years. It should 
contain recommendations relative to: 

a. The nature and extent of the educational program 
to be housed 

b. Location and size of new building sites 

c. Location of new buildings 

d. Type of new buildings to be constructed 

(1) Elementary, junior high, senior high 

(2) Number of stories 

(3) General over-all design 

e. Areas of the educational program to be housed in 
each building 

f. Approximate size of each building 

g. Remodeling and additions to existing buildings 

h. Elimination of old buildings 

1 . Priorities to be assigned each unit of construction 

j. Estimated cost of building program 

k. A plan of action to effect the program 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Sources of infonnation concerning the educational pro¬ 
gram and other areas, if such are studied, will vary rather 
widely from community to community. However, those 
working in the areas should have little difficulty in dis¬ 
covering these sources because many of them are found in 
the people themselves. Teachers, pupils, parents, and other 
laymen arc rich sources of information. Techniques and 
methods for obtaining this information are found in the 
books and pamphlets recommended to the committees in 
the “Useful Materials** sections throughout the manual. 

The Community and Its People 

1. Historical background including recent developments 

a. Historical documents in courthouse and local mu¬ 
seum 

b. LeBaron’s History of each county in Illinois, his¬ 
tories of education for each county in Iowa, at State 
University of Iowa, How’e’s History of Ohio and 
similar works 

c. Special history of the county from the state depart¬ 
ment of education or state university 

Other histories of the county from local library or 
state library 

d. Historical facts from local members of the commu¬ 
nity, usually concerning certain sections of the 
community 

e. History of school district reorganization available 
at the office of the county superintendent of schools 

2. Economic analysis of the community 

a. School projects in which students conduct studies 
of vocational opportunities, industries, and economic 
future 

b. Questionnaires to industries and merchants, stores 
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c. Listing and analysis of industry from the various 
local enterprises 

d. Chamber of commerce 

e. Local telephone book 

f. Vocational division of the state department of edu¬ 
cation 

3. Inventory of basic social services 

a. Chamber of commerce 

b. County health and welfare agencies 

c. Ministerial associations 

d. Recreation board 

e. Service club council 

f. Community chest 

g. Community planning council 

4. Transportation facilities 

a. School transportation records 

b. Local bus lines 

c. Inter and intra state bus lines 

d. Railroads 

e. School bus drivers 

f. Director of transportation in school 

g. Current school maps 

h. Private rental vehicle companies 

i. Other specialized modes of transportation 

j. Road commissioners 

k. City traffic division 

l. State highway department 

5. Description of the population 

a. Federal census 

b. Local census 

c. Courthouse records indicating nature of the popu¬ 
lation 

d. Local welfare agencies 

e. Sample of nationality origin to be taken from the 
school records 

f. Chamber of commerce 
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6. Changes in population 

a. Federal census 

b. National population trends 

c. State population trends 

d. Current sociological studies of the general area 

e. Chamber of commerce 

7. Direction of population growth 

a. Real estate agencies 

b. Census (location of population) 

c. Utility companies 

d. Chamber of comerce 

e. Housing agencies (F.H.A., P.H.A., etc.) 

8. Location of child population 

a. School census including residence 

b. Preparation of spot maps 

c. School superintendent’s records 

d. Use of the sampling technique of school census 
cards 

e. Canvass of local groups 

9. School enrollments 

a. Local school records 

b. Records in the office of the county superintendent 

c. Records of the state department of education 
The Financial Ability of the School District 

1. The assessed valuation of the district. 

a. School board records 

b. County court house records 

2. The present indebtedness of the district. 

a. School code of laws 

b. County superintendent’s office 

c. Local school records 

d. Comparative district statistics 

e. State department of education 

3. The source of school income. 

a. Local school records 

b. County superintendent’s office 

c. School code 
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d. State department of education 

e. County tax records 

f. Proceedings of the board of education 

4. Expenditure patterns and trends. 

a. State department of education 

b. Federal education studies 

c. Local school records 

d. County tax office 

5. Effort to support schools. 

a. Local school records 

b. History of voter reactions 

c. Comparative district statistics 

6. Effort needed to support the proposed. 

The Present School Housing Situation 

1. Present buildings 

a. School records 

1. Maintenance and operating costs 

2 . Plans of buildings 

b. Visitation 

2. Present sites 

a. School records 

b. Township trustees and/or similar officers 

c. Local real estate men 

3. Evaluation of buildings and sites 

a. Use of the uniform rating scale 

b. Consultants 

c. Visitation 

4. Utilization of buildings 

a. Administrative personnel and teachers 

b. Visitation 

c. Current utilization studies 

d. Consultants 

5. Possibilities for remodelling buildings 

a. Visitation and evaluation 

b. Local architects 

c. Original floor plans 

d. Building engineers 
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6. Possible sites for new buildings 

a. Local property owners 

b. Real estate agencies 

c. Visitation of present sites owned by the school sys¬ 
tem 

d. Visitation of possible sites 

e. City planning commission 

f. City engineer 

KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 

1. The people of the community should be kept informed 
from the beginning of the survey until all the facts are 
obtained. Facts and figures should be reported as they 
are discovered. Recommendations should be reserved 
for the final report to the board of education. 

2. Media of publicity include: 

a. Newspaper 

b. Radio 

c. Films 

d. Pictures 

c. School paper 
f. Study groups 

3. A good public relations program works two ways: 

a. It keeps people informed of the work of the survey 
committees 

b. It provides ways and means by which all people in 
the district may make their opinions known to the 
appropriate committees 

4. The complete survey report, including conclusions and 
recommendations, should be submitted to the board of 
education. The board may then publish it, or a digest 
of it, for general distribution. 
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FOUR. 


How to Study Your Community 


Your community has characteristics of its own just 
as individuals have characteristics of their own. A careful 
study of these community characteristics is essential in plan¬ 
ning to meet the educational needs of your community. 
On the surface, your community may appear to be much 
like hundreds of others all over the country. However, 
when we look beneath the surface, we discover many dif¬ 
ferences of both nature and degree. Just as no two indi¬ 
viduals are alike, so no nvo communities are exactly alike. 

There is also the element of change to be considered. 
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Two communities whose characteristics may appear to be 
identical may need different educational programs because 
of changes that are taking place. For example, a com¬ 
munity may be changing from rural to urban in character, 
from an agricultural to an industrial basis, or from a small 
population center to a large one. 

The characteristics of a community and the direction of 
changes in it largely determine its educational needs. The 
educational needs of the community in turn determine the 
kind and amount of school housing required. This is why 
we need to study the community and set down in a logical 
order those facts which will help determine what the edu¬ 
cational needs are and what school housing is necessary to 
accommodate them. 

WHAT ABOUT THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNITY? 

A brief history of the community in general, with special 
emphasis on the educational developments that have taken 
place over the years, will be found quite helpful. The 
general community history beginning with the first settlers 
will add to the interest of the survey report. The story of 
the development of the educational system of the commu¬ 
nity will provide background for the study as well as help 
orient people to the survey. 

The educational history might start with the erection of 
the first schoolhouse in the community and trace the 
growth of the housing facilities required by an expanding 
curriculum and increasing numbers of children. It should 
not fail to include the story of public support given to the 
educational program over the years. Bond issues voted for 
school buildings should be particularly highlighted. Any 
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changes in school boundaries should be noted. 

Usually two people can handle the job of compiling the 
history of the community. Two members of the subcom¬ 
mittee on the Community and Its People may assume re¬ 
sponsibility for the history^ or the committee may assign 
the work to persons in the community with special qualifi¬ 
cations. 

The use of two persons is suggested because the work is 
naturally divided into general history and educational his¬ 
tory. Perhaps the city librarian or a history teacher who 
takes considerable interest in local history will welcome this 
task. A retired superintendent of schools or school prin¬ 
cipal is often glad to compile the history of the educational 
system. 

Often the job may be made a project of the high school 
civics class or a school club that is interested in history. 
Sometimes a local civic organization will adopt the history 
as a community project. In any event, these groups can 
furnish a wealth of information about the community. 

When the history is completed, it should be checked 
for accuracy by the subcommittee and modified, if neces¬ 
sary, in order that it may be most useful in the study. 

HOW SHALL WE APPRAISE THE ECONOMY 
OF THE COMMUNITY? 

The economics of the community will have a direct bear¬ 
ing on education in at least three ways: 

1. Vocational education opportunities needed. 

2. Other types of training required, including adult 
education. 

3. Ability to support education. 
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We need to know the basic facts of the economic life of 
the community as it is now and as it is likely to be ten years 
and twenty years hence. 

Often the necessary' material has already been collected, 
and the task is one of digesting and interpreting it. The 
local chamber of commerce, agricultural groups, labor 
unions, and banks frequently have reports of economic 
studies on hand. Major business concerns can often sup¬ 
ply valuable data. Railroad companies and motor trans¬ 
port concerns can give information about shipments in and 
out of the community. 

The United States Bureau of the Census will supply in¬ 
formation about the number of persons employed in each 
of the major occupations. Trends over several decades 
may be established to show changes in the occupational 
pattern. Table I illustrates this presentation. 

TABLE I 


Employed Workers 14 Years of Age 
(1242 in 1930; 1464 in 1940; 1616 in 

AKD Over. 

1950) 

Major Occupation 

Per cent employed 

1930 1940 19S0 

Professional and semi-professional 

21 

20 

18 

Farmers and farm managers 

14 

10 

8 

Proprietors and business managers 

8 

9 

11 

Clerical and sales workers 

21 

23 

24 

Skilled and unskilled workmen 

36 

38 

39 

Totals 

100 

100 

100 


A listing of the major industries of the community and 
the number of employees in each industry will prove valu¬ 
able. Such a listing, taken from a survey made in Ottawa, 
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Illinois, is shown on page 50. The increase or decrease 
of the number of employees over the last decade will be 
most significant. The number of new employees added to 
payrolls in each industry each year is significant also. 

A listing of the distributive enterprises of the community 
and the number of employees in each provides a basis for 
estimating job opportunities available at home. Such a 
listing, taken from a survey made in Geneseo, Illinois, is 
shown on page 51. Trends in these enterprises will help 
predict the future nature of the economic life of the com¬ 
munity. 

A factual analysis of the major resources of the com¬ 
munity, particularly its raw materials, may give some indi¬ 
cation of possible economic developments of the future. 

The number of professional people employed in the com¬ 
munity provides another key to the number and nature of 
job opportunities. 

The value of the products of a community over the 
years gives an insight into its economic progress and its 
ability to finance a school building program. Significant 
changes in the economic pattern of the community will 
bring with them changes in the occupational pattern, which 
in turn have definite implications for the educational pro¬ 
gram. Adults, in particular, need training to meet the 
occupational pattern changes, because they cannot easily 
move elsewhere to find jobs. 

Such information as is here indicated and other material 
of similar nature that may be available should be collected, 
co-ordinated, and compiled. On the basis of these facts, 
members of the committee may propose answers to the 
following questions: 
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1. What types of vocational education does our commu¬ 
nity need, and what changes in this picture may be looked 
for in the years ahead? 

LIST I. 


Major Industries and Approxuviate 
Number of Employees • 


Established Industries 

Product 

Approximate 
Number of 
Employees 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Plate glass 

1,400 

Bakelice Corporation 

Vinylite 

300 

Ottawa Silica Company 

Silica sand 

200 

Chicago Retort and Fire Brick 

Co. 

Fire brick 

180 

J. E. Porter Corporation 

Playground equip¬ 



ment 

107 

Luminous Processing Co. 

Radium dials 

100 

Peltier Glass Company 

Colored glass 

100 

Fisher Factory 

Needlework 

95 

Standard Silica Co. 

Silica Sand 

70 

Purity Baking Co. 

Wholesale bread 

65 

Sanders Brothers Manufactur- 

Mill work 

60 

ing Co. 

National Fireproofing Co. 

Building tile 

50 

Mcckum Engineering Co. 

Special equipment 

45 

Bums Machine Co. 

Machine tools 

30 

King and Hamilton Co. 

Farm equipment 

30 

Osage Coal Co. 

Strip mine coal 

20 

Ottawa Products Co. 

Ice and ice cream 

15 

Ogden Engineering Co. 

Sp>ecial machinery 

15 

Ottawa Milk Products Co. 

Cheese and butter 

10 

Miscellaneous 

Various 

100 


• Adapted from Ottawa Chamber of Commerce Bulletin. Ottawa, 
Illinois, 1948. 


2. What other types of educational training are needed 
to meet the requirements of the present and future occupa¬ 
tional pattern of the community? 
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3. Is the basic economy of the community such as to 
indicate steady economic growth, relative stability, progres¬ 
sive decline, or erratic fluctuation as a foundation for local 
school financial support? 


LIST n. 

Number of Retail Stores and Services in Geneseo 
AND Number of Employees, 1950 • 


Nature of Store or Firm 

Units 

Full-Time 

Employees 

Food Scores 

14 

68 

Drugs 

2 

9 

Commercial Recreation—Movies, Bowl- 

mg, etc. 

3 

19 

Garages, Service Stations, Tire dealers. 

Wheel Alignment 

26 

98 

Furniture 

3 

13 

Banks—Loans 

2 

16 

Laundry and Cleaning 

3 

21 

Farm Equipment 

6 

31 

Real Estate—Insurance 

7 

14 

Telephone Company 

1 

38 

Utilities 

2 

21 

Retail Clothing, Jewlery, Books, etc. 

10 

40 

Appliance, Hardware, Auto Acess., etc. 

7 

25 

Funeral Homes 

2 

6 

Livestock 

3 

10 

Contractor, Plumbing, Heating, General 

12 

40 

Florists 

4 

10 

Taverns 

5 

16 

Restaurants 

7 

38 

Newspapers and Agencies 

4 

15 

Totals 

123 

548 


* Geneseo Citizens, and College of Education, University of Illinois, 

Building Program For the Geneseo Community Unit 
District of Henry Countyy Illinois, p. 36. 
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The facts about the economy that the committee has 
compiled should be set forth in the report, so that the accu¬ 
racy of interpretations may be appraised by those who read 

the study. 

WHAT BASIC SOCIAL SERVICES 
DOES THE COMMUNITY PROVIDE? 

There are a number of basic services which a community 
should provide for its people. Different communities sup¬ 
ply them in varying degrees, but the rudiments are found 
in all communities. The nature and extent of these services 
are often quite revealing as we study a community. 

The school as a service institution will be called upon to 
provide services that, because of lack of size or other rea¬ 
sons, a community does not provide through customary 
agencies. It may also be called on to supplement the work 
of other service agencies. Certainly the school must co-op¬ 
erate with these agencies to avoid unnecessary duplication 
of effort. For example, the school health program should 
be co-ordinated with the public health program. If pubUc 
recreational facilities are inadequate, the school may be able 
to meet the deficiency in its building program. If a large 
public auditorium is available, it may relieve the school of 

the necessity of building one. 

A careful analysis of the number, type, and adequacy 
of the basic social services of the community will help to 
clarify the role of the school in the community, and conse¬ 
quently the type of buildings necessary. 

The answers to such questions as the following will shed 
much light on the situation: 
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To what extent do people get adequate dental care? 

To what extent do people participate in recreational ac¬ 
tivities? 

To what extent do epidemics occur? 

Do people have free access to, and make use of, libraries? 

Included in the study should be the following: 

1. Number and size of hospitals and clinics 

2. Nature and extent of public health service 

3. Number, size and nature of recreational facilities in¬ 
cluding: 

a. Parks and playgrounds 

b. Athletic fields and gymnasiums 

c. Tennis courts, bowling alleys, and golf courses 

4. Number and membership of churches and church ac¬ 
tivities provided for youth 

5. Number and size of public auditoriums 

6. Number and nature of lectures, public forums, and 
music series 

7. Number and nature of civic organizations 

8. Number of social welfare organizations 

9. Number of museums, arboretums, planetanums, aquar¬ 
iums, libraries, and zoos 

A review of the social services of a community is given 
by way of illustration. 

Community activities of an educational or recreational na¬ 
ture are unusually well provided for and are more extensive 
than would normally be expected in a down state county seat. 
This again is the result of the location of the University of 
Illinois in Urbana. Concerts, forums, art displays, educational 
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talks and meetings largely revolve around the University which 
provides both the programs and the locale for these activities 
which are generally freely open to the public. Thus the city 
has had the opportunity of experiencing such activities of a 
high order and of great value to Urbana’s citizens; however, the 
provisions made by the University appear almost to exhaust the 
activities of such kind that are publicly available in Urbana, 
The citizens have tended to allow the responsibility for pro¬ 
viding such enriching experiences to rest almost entirely with 
the University; they have not regarded the University’s work 
as a stimulus to greater effort and development planned for the 
benefit of the Urbana community itself. 

The usual clubs and organizations. Rotary, Elxchange, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, and Junior Red Cross, are in existence and 
have a flourishing membership. Various privately owned rec¬ 
reational facilities are also available, such as a bowling alley, 
skating rink, stables, and the Urbana Country Club, which has 
a golf course. 

The churches, of which there are 21 situated in Urbana, 
have an average Sunday attendance of about 4,000 persons, and 
throughout the week provide various activities chiefly for 
young people. 

Urbana has five city parks: (1) Crystal Lake Park, 100 acres, 
situated in north Urbana north of Park Avenue and west of 
Broadway; (2) Carle Park, 10 acres, situated in south Urbana, 
bounded by Douglas and Garfield Avenues and Indiana and 
Iowa Streets; (3) Victory Park, 3'/2 acres, situated in east 
Urbana, lying north of Green Street opposite the north end of 
Johnson Avenue; (4) Leal Park, 3 acres, situated in north 
Urbana, south of University Avenue in the 300 west block; 
(5) Blair Park, 12 acres, situated in southeast Urbana, bounded 
by Pennsylvania and Florida Avenues and Vine and Broadway 
Streets. 

The Park District employs a Superintendent of Recreation, 
a Superintendent of Parks, and various assistants for these men. 
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In 1948 the Superintendent of Recreation directed eight as¬ 
sistant supervisors, who helped with the recreation programs at 
Crystal Lake Park, Carle Park, Victory Park, and the swim¬ 
ming pool in Crystal Lake Park. The Superintendent of Parks 
has from four to eight helpers, depending on the season, in 
his work of maintaining the various parts of the physical plant, 
playground equipment, and the trees, shrubs, and grass. The 
District owns a truck, and sufficient number of mowing and 
wood cutting machines and hand tools to take care of main¬ 
tenance work. 

The parks in Urbana provide recreational facilities for the 
community which are much needed and appreciated by resi¬ 
dents. Recreational activities by age groups in the fields of 
sports, handicraft, and lifesaving classes are organized for chil¬ 
dren during the summer months at Crystal Lake, Carle, and 
Victory Parks. The public swimming pool and the boating 
lagoon at Crystal Lake Park are the only such facilities available 
in the two cities. Certain or all playground equipment such as 
sand boxes, swings, slides, trapezes, basketball courts, and base¬ 
ball diamonds are available for use in supervised or nonsuper- 
vised fashion at Crystal Lake, Carle, and Victory Parks. 
There are tables and stoves for the use of picnickers at Crystal 
Lake Park, which also has a dance hall, pavilion, and refresh¬ 
ment stands. Toilets are provided at Crystal Lake and Carle 
Parks. Leal Park has only a small pavilion with seats and is 
primarily designed for rest and relaxation. Blair Park is not 
yet equipped in the manner contemplated in the plans, which 
call for 12 tennis courts; only the drainage and foundation for 
them have been provided to the present time. 

In addition to the summertime uses described above, Crystal 
Lake Park provides places for winter sports such as ice skating 
and hockey on the lagoon and coasting with sleds on the hills. 
Both Crystal Lake and Carle Parks are much frequented by 
bird lovers, particularly during the season of migration. The 
lagoon and creek in Crystal Lake provide one of the few con- 
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venient places to observe water birds in the vicinity of Urbana. 
Plantings of trees and shrubs in the various parks also provide 
opportunity for botanical study. 

Public health services are provided for the citizens of Urbana 
by a great many different organizations and governmental 
units. This section deals chiefly with the services provided 
by the State Department of Public Health, by our Champaign- 
Urbana Public Health District, and by our Champaign-Urbana 
Sanitary District; other agencies, government and private, will 
only be mentioned. 

The State Department of Public Health has responsibility to 
see that the state health laws are enforced. Some of the powers 
may be delegated to the local health authority, if it is set up 
and equipped to carry out the provisions of the laws. Urbana 
is in District 6 of the State Health Department, made up of six 
counties in this area, but the district office chiefly serves the 
communities in its area without organized health districts. It 
furnishes the services of a State Sanitary Engineer who inspects 
the water supply, water works, and distribution system of the 
Illinois Water Service Company, and inspects Crystal Lake 
Park and Urbana High School swimming pools. He also in¬ 
spects the sanitary provisions of maternity hospitals and nursing 
homes under the state licensing system for such institutions. 

The Champaign-Urbana Health District, established under 
the Coleman Act in 1937, is charged with the enforcing of all 
local ordinances with regard to public health and sanitation, 
and such state laws as it has been authorized to enforce. The 
program is carried on by a Director, a Supervisor of Public 
Health Nurses and five nurses, a Sanitarian, and an office staff 
of three. 

The Milk Sanitarian tests samples of raw pasteurized milk 
brought to the dairies by the individual producers. He makes 
periodic inspections of the farms producing milk and works 
with the dairy field men to bring a careless producer up to 
standard. Since Urbana passed the Grade A Ordinance, all 
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milk processed or shipped into this area must conform to that 
standard. 

The Restaurant Sanitarian inspects restaurants under the new 
Permit System of the Urbana Restaurant Ordinance and carries 
on a program of education among the owners and workers. 
A checkup of school cafeterias is made occasionally, perhaps 
once a year. 

The Sanitary Division is also charged with the inspection and 
elimination of privies. There were 200 privies reported in the 
last published report, some of these in nonheast Urbana where 
water and sewer connections have been inadequate. Com¬ 
plaints about garbage and refuse disposal are investigated. The 
problem of a city or twin-city garbage disposal plant or fill has 
not been solved despite several years of agitation, study, and 
survey. The Health District sprayed D.D.T. on the Urbana 
dump in the summer of 1948, but rats continue to be a menace 
in the area. 

Under the new Trailer Ordinance of Urbana, a Sanitarian 
will inspect trailer camps before permits are granted. Two 
trailers constitute a camp. 

Control of communicable diseases is one of the oldest func¬ 
tions of the local health authority. I^cal physicians report all 
such cases to the Health District, which is responsible for put¬ 
ting up quarantine cards and explaining regulations to the 
family. During an epidemic a nurse checks the school children 
in an “exposed room” daily; otherwise, she comes to the ele¬ 
mentary schools twice a week to check attendance records and 
to make other inspections as needed. Schick or Dick tests have 
not been given at the schools for several years; however, immu¬ 
nization campaigns are put on annually throughout the schools. 

The tuberculosis treatment and control program is carried on 
jointly by three agencies, the Champaign County Tuberculosis 
Sanitorium, the Health District, and the Champaign County 
Tuberculosis Association. The latter pays for the diagnostic 
clinics; the former conducts them in the Health District Build- 
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ing. More complete diagnostic X-ray^ are taken at the Sani- 
torium. Nursing follow-up work with discharged patients, 
with newly discovered cases, and with “contacts” is carried out 
by the public health nurses in Urbana under the direction of the 
medical director of the Sanitorium. Seniors in high school are 
especially encouraged to have a chest X-ray and wherever 
suspicion of infection is evident, these persons are strongly 
urged to do so. 

Another cooperative undertaking is the Pre-Natal and Well- 
Baby Clinic sponsored by the Service League, the Champaign 
County Medical Association, Burnham City Hospital, and the 
Health District. The public health nurses do follow-up work 
and make home demonstrations where education in the care 
of babies and small children is needed. This is chiefly among 
the underprivileged. 

To meet the requirements of the Illinois Health and Edu¬ 
cation Law, school health examinations are required of all first-, 
fifth-, and ninth-grade children. The nurses encourage these 
examinations by talks to P.T.A. groups, the showing of films, 
and by personal contacts. They tabulate the results of the 
physical examinations at school and they visit the home, if 
needed, to stress the importance of following the physician’s 
recommendations. There are no funds provided by the Health 
District for diagnosis or treatment of underprivileged school 
children. Where necessary, referrals are made to other 
agencies, such as the Crippled Children Clinic, and the Child 
Welfare Division. 

Screening tests for vision and hearing, required by law, are 
done in certain grades for children new in the school system, 
and for others on request of parents or teachers. Parents’ at¬ 
tention is called to defects. Funds are available for school 
children needing such assistance. Urbana children with hear¬ 
ing or sight defects are sent to Champaign’s special classes, as 
there are no facilities for these children in Urbana. 

Members of the Twin City Dental Society have made a 
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surv’ey of elementary school children for the past two years. 
However, dental service was not available for indigent children 
this year. 

For several years there was a Mental Health Clinic in con¬ 
nection with the Health District but there is no mental health 
service available to the Urbana public now. The schools have 
arrangements for referrals to the Psychological Testing De¬ 
partment of the University. 

We do not have a full time Public Health Educator, nor does 
the acting director assume responsibility for services in this 
area. 

The City of Urbana Department of Public Works maintains 
the sanitary sewers and storm drains, but another governmental 
agency, the Champaign-Urbana Sanitary District, provides 
interceptors and maintains the sewage disposal plant. The 
sewage treatment works were placed in op>eration in 1924, and 
since that time the plant has been enlarged and additional inter¬ 
ceptors constructed. A staff of nine, including a full time 
chemist, carries on the w-ork, headed by a Sanitary Engineer. 
The Sanitary District sends reports to the Sanitary Division of 
the State Department of Public Health and is advised by the 
State Sanitary Water Board. 

The health hazards of the Boneyard are still with us and 
efforts to remedy the situation have not met with complete 
success. The problem is extremely complicated because of 
controversy arising over jurisdictional matters. 

In connection with Public Health Services mention should 
be made of the fact that the City of Urbana Fire Department 
Marshall inspects public buildings for fire safety and promotes 
Fire Prevention Week in October and Clean-Up Week in the 
spring. The Department of Public Works inspects public 
buildings for general safety.^ 

* Urbana School Surv’ey Committee, “Urbana Looks at Its Schools,” 
1949, pp. 9-14. 
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WHAT ABOUT TRANSPORTATION? 

Transportation is considered in two classes. One class 
of transportation is that within the community and includes 
school busses, public street cars and busses, taxis, and all 
other types of internal transportation systems. The second 
class consists of railroads, long-distance bus lines, motor 
trucking lines, and airlines. 

Analysis of transportation involves such factors as roads 
and road conditions, rail stations, bus routes, waterways, 
and airports. 

Transportation affects schools in at least two important 
ways. First, the availability and suitability of transporta¬ 
tion is a determining factor in selecting new school sites. 
High speed traffic lanes, railroads, and airports represent 
certain hazards to pupils, and schools should be located so 
as to minimize such dangers. In rural areas, road condi¬ 
tions affect school bus routes. Second, the nature and 
adequacy of transportation facilities connecting the com¬ 
munity with others, is one significant indication of its 
growth possibilities. 

Essential information about transportation should be set 
forth in the survey report. An illustrated map of die dis¬ 
trict showing transportation facilities can be made to por¬ 
tray the situation quite clearly. 

WHAT ABOUT OUR POPULATION? 

The nature and size of the general population has espe¬ 
cial significance for the study. A description of the popu¬ 
lation will include the following: 
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1. The percentage of foreign bom, and the major na¬ 
tionalities they represent. 

2. The percentage of people belonging to each race. 

3. The movement of people into and out of the com¬ 
munity. 

4. The number of births each year over the past decade. 

5. The number of deaths each year over the past decade. 

However, changes in population are even more im¬ 
portant. The increase or decrease in population should be 
traced over the last forty years, or as much of the period as 
is covered by available figures. If present population 
figures are not available, they should be estimated. Esti¬ 
mates of population should be made for 5, 10, 15, and 20 
years hence. The following table shows how these figures 
may be presented. 


TABLE II. 


Population of Alpha, by Decades 
1900 through 1950 




Change from 
Preceding Census 


CeTisus Year 

Population 

Amount 

Per Cent 


1900 

12,172 

3,082 

33.9 


1910 

13,388 

1,216 

10.0 


1920 

15,044 

1,656 

12.4 


1930 

16,009 

965 

6.4 


1940 

16,049 

40 

.2 


1950 (cst.) 

18,203 

2,154 

11.1 



Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States. First Series, P^^- 
tion, Number of Inhabitants, lUinois. Washington: Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1941. 
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Another important fact we must leam about the popula¬ 
tion is the direction of its growth. In a city the growth of 
population is usually from the center toward the outside. 
In a rural area, where the district contains several villages, 
population growth may be centered in one or two villages, 
or it may be spread uniformly ov'er the district. 

By analyzing the school census, school enrollments, build¬ 
ing permits, and other sources of information, the district 
may be divided into: 

a. Areas in which the population is growing 

b. Areas in which the population is static 

c. Areas in which the population is decreasing 

These areas may readily be shown on a map of the school 
district. One way is to shade by slanting lines areas that 
show population growth, and dot those areas showing 
population decreases, leaving areas of stability unmarked. 
The percentage of growth over the last decade, if it can be 
estimated, may be indicated on each area of the map. 

TTie location and age of each child under 18 years of age 
living in the district should be secured. The procedure 
for taking a child census and spotting the child population 
on a map of the school district is fully explained in Chapter 
Five. 

Figures on the number of children in each age group may 
be compared with state and county birth statistics, to see 
what relationship exists between them. This comparison 
may prove valuable in predicting future school enrollments. 

School enrollments are usually readily obtained from 
school records. Enrollments for the district as a whole, 
as well as for individual schools in the district, should be 
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charted over a 15 or 20 year period to show trends. The 
enrollment figures will reveal the holding power of the 
school, and indicate at what grade levels children are most 
likely to drop out of school. 

The information collected about the population of the 
school district will form the basis for school enrollment 
predictions. These predictions, which are a very im¬ 
portant factor in planning, should be made with the help 
of a consultant who is familiar with the techniques of pre¬ 
dicting pupil population. He will rely on committee 
members to supply him with necessary information, such as 
new and contemplated real estate developments, mortality 
rates, plans for industrial expansion, estimates from utility 
companies, and similar data. 

USEFUL MATERIAL 

Colcord, Joanna C., Your Commimity: Its Provision for Healthy 
Education, Safety, and Welfare. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1939. 

A good source book for community study. It gives 
much valuable help on how to study the various aspects of 
community services and service agencies. It contains the 
basic information necessary to appraise the health, safety, 
and welfare provisions of your community. 

Hayes, Wyland J., The Small Cornmunity Looks Ahead. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1947. 

This book will be particularly useful for those working 
in communities of ten thousand or fewer people. Much 
valuable information on long range school-community 
planning is here available to the lay reader. 

Olsen, Edward G., School arid Community. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. 
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This book discusses the rich possibilities that exist in a 
close relationship between the school and the community. 
It points out ways in which the two can work together and 
anal)’zes some of the problems faced. This volume will 
be of special interest to committee members working in 
the areas of the community and the curriculum. 

Olsen, Edward G., School aiid Coiwmimty Programs. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

This book provides source materials for planning school- 
community programs. Various ways and means of de¬ 
veloping co-operative programs are described. 

University of the State of New York, A 71 Educational Program 
For Out Schools, A Manual for Contrttunity Participation 
in Educational Planning. Albany, N. Y.: University of 
the State of New York, 1950. 

This manual outlines procedures for citizens in studying 
educational needs of the community. It tells how to de¬ 
termine (1) What the community will be like in 10 years 
(2) What kind of education is needed (3) What this 
means for the school program and (4) How to effect 
changes in the program to meet community needs. 
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How to Take a Child Census 


One of the important jobs of the survey is to find 
how many children live in the school district and where 
each child lives. This information is basic to intelligent 
school planning. If the school has an up-to-date, accurate, 
and complete child census, it may be utilized in the survey. 
If not, the plan described in this chapter is recommended 
for the use of citizens. This plan ofiFers considerable op¬ 
portunity to draw people into the work of the survey, thus 
widening the base of participation. 

The child census will seek to find the number and loca- 
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don of all the children in the district. These chUdren may 
be classified as follows: 

1. Pre-school children. These are children too young 
for school, generally those under the ages of five or six 

years. 

2. School children. These include all those enrolled in 

schools, both public and private. 

3. Non-school children. These children are of school 

age but are not enrolled in school. 

The great majority of pre-school children will become 
school children in the near future, and their numbers and 
location will dictate the amount and location of future 
school housing needed. 

An analysis of the number and location of the school 
population is necessary to determine how well housing 
needs are being met at present. It will also reveal trends 
of the pupil population from year to year and grade to 
grade. Furthermore, the exact percentage of children who 
go to private schools may be determined for each grade 

group. 

It is important to know how many children of school age 
are not in school. If this group is comparatively large, a 
question about the adequacy of the educational program 
may well be raised. Changes in the educational program 
may be needed, which in turn will be reflected in the kinds 
of buildings to be erected. 

The child census is a project in which a comparatively 
large number of citizens will participate. It gives a large 
number of people an opportunity to help in a community 
project and has proven quite effective in publicizing the 
work of the survey. 
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SECURING THE WORKERS 

The child census is a project in the area of the Coinmimiry 
and Its People. Ordinarily, a member of the subcommittee 
responsible for this area will act as director of the child 
census or, if it seems desirable, the subcommittee may select 
someone from the communit)^ who has experience in census 
talcing-. The person selected to direct the project must 
have the full co-operation of the committee in recruiting 
people to serve as canvassers. 

Often the local Parent-Teacher Association is willing to 
supply the necessary personnel from its membership. 

Parents and teachers usually work well together on this 
project. In some instances the board of education has 
seen fit to employ teachers for a day or two during a vaca¬ 
tion period or on Saturdays. Teachers are assigned to 
the attendance areas of their schools and thus are given an 
opportunity to meet parents and see the homes of their 
students. Still another procedure is to have the central 
survey committee appoint a number of people directly from 
the ranks of the citizenry. These appointments should 
represent about one-tenth of the number required. These 
people would act as captains in their areas and recruit the 
remaining 90 per cent of personnel needed. The appoint¬ 
ments should be made so that all parts of the district are 
represented. This method of recruiting workers is most 
effective when the purposes and methods of the citizens 
survey have been well publicized. 

The number of workers required will vary with the size 
of the district and the rime allocated to the project. Prob¬ 
ably even the smallest district should enlist at least twenty 
workers and larger ones many more. A rule of thumb 
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such as one worker for every 200 persons in the general 
population may be used. A district with a total population 
of 50,000 people, under this rule, should secure 250 people 
to work on the project. In case direct appointments of 
captains are made by the central committee, fifteen to 
twenty-five should be selected, each one from a different 

section of the district. 

THE MATERIALS NEEDED 

The materials needed include the following: 

1. Three large maps of the district. These maps may be 
large photographic reprints or traced maps developed 
by'a black line process. District maps may be cut from 
county maps and photographically enlarged to a suit¬ 
able size. Black line tracings may be similarly en¬ 
larged. If possible, maps approximately 4 feet by 5 feet 
in size, or 20 square feet in area should be obtained. If 
the district contains a large urban area, three separate 
maps of this urban center may be desirable. In cases 
in which the urban area exceeds 20 square miles even 
larger maps should be used. These three or six maps 
are called the master maps. 

2. A sufficient number of 4 by 6 cards so that there will 
be one for each child in the district. Colored cards 
may be used for non-school children for purposes of 
quick identification in sorting. Comers may be cut 
from cards representing private school pupils to facil¬ 
itate identification. Each card should provide space 
for the following information: 

a. Name of child 

b. Birth date of child 

c. Address of child 

d. Name of school, if in school 
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e. Grade, if in school 

f. Name of parents or guardian 

g. Name of person supplying information 

In heavily populated districts where mechanical card 
sorting facilities are available, cards suitable for machine 
manipulation may be used. Such use is especially desir¬ 
able in large urban school districts where these facilities 
are already in use for school accounting purposes. 

3. Map paper for use in reproducing sections of master 
maps. 

LAYING OUT THE JOB 

With the aid and advice of the superintendent of schools, 
the director of the census can divide the school district map 
into sections. The number of sections will vary with the 
size of the district and the number of natural barriers to 
pupil movement, such as rivers, railroads, and high-speed 
traffic lanes. Due consideration should be given to at¬ 
tendance areas of the various schools. Census sections may 
coincide with attendance areas or be included within them. 
If possible, each map section should either coincide or be 
contained completely within an attendance area. 

A very small school district might be divided into three 
or four sections; a large one might require 20 or 25 sec¬ 
tions. Section boundaries should be carefully defined and 
should follow rivers, railroads, or the Tntddle of streets and 
roads. Sections should be approximately equal in size but 
may vary somewhat with the density of population. In 
general, densely populated sections should be smaller in 
area than sparsely populated ones. 

Each section should be given a number for identification. 
An illustrative map is shown on page 70. 
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MAP I 

MAP OF SCHOOL OISTPICT 
Divided Into Sections 



this mop. 

ORGANlZINfG THE WORK.ERS 

The director of the census should assign one worker as 
captain of each section. The captain should be a person 
who lives in the section to which he is assigned. 

When the materials for the census are ready a meeting 
of the captains should be called. At this meeting the di- 
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rector should state the purpose of the census and give a 
careful explanation of the procedure of uking a census and 
the use of the materials. 

The impoi^ance of locating every child in the district 
should be stressed together with the necessity of filling out 
each census card fully and accurately—including children 
living with their families in garages, basements, and alley- 
apartments! 

Each section captain should assume responsibility for see¬ 
ing that the canvass is complete and accurate in his section. 
The director will make sure that uniform procedures in 
collecting information are established and followed 
throughout the district. 

It is usually advisable for the director to stage an illus¬ 
trative interview with a ‘‘householder.’* The captains in 
turn can provide similar interviews for their workers. 

A census-taker may introduce himself somewhat as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Good evening. My name is Ralph Jones, and I live at 
345 Oak Street. I. am a member of the school survey 
group taking a child census. It is necessary for us to find 
out the number and location of all children in the district 
under eighteen years of age. This information will be used 
in school planning. It must be complete and accurate. 
May I have your co-operation? It will take only two or 

three minutes of your time.” 

The inquirer may well double check children s birth- 
dates by also asking about age. It should be emphasized 
that even day-old babies are to be included in the count. 

After the necessary information is secured and recorded. 
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the census-taker should inquire whether or not any other 
families live in the building and then take his leave with 
something like the following: 

“Thank you, Mrs. Williams, for your co-operation. 
You have helped us in getting facts necessary for planning 
the educational future of our community.” 

Staged interviews help to familiarize workers with their 
task and tend to give them more assurance as well as to 
expedite the project. 

The director sets up the classification brackets for pre¬ 
school, elementary, secondary, and non-school groups. 
These will ordinarily be as follows: 

1. Pre-school—Under school entrance age (includes 
kindergarten). 

2. Elementary—Grades 1-6 inclusive or grades 1-8 in¬ 
clusive. 

3. Secondary—Grades 7-12 inclusive or grades 9-12 in¬ 
clusive. 

4. Non-school—All those between the school entrance 
age and 18, not in school. 

It is most convenient for comparative purposes that the 
pre-school group represent a span of six years. In school 
systems that permit a child to enter school in the fall if he 
^dll have reached his sixth birthday before January 1st of 
the succeeding year, the tabulation is simple. Classify pre¬ 
school children according to the calendar year in which 
they were bom. For example, if the census is taken in 
early 1951, a child bom January 1, 1950, and another bom 
December 31, 1950, will both be classified in the 1950 
column. Every child whose birthdate is in 1949 will be 
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classified in the 1949 column. The tabulation is illustrated 
as follows: 


No, of Children 

Bom 

Will Enter School 

Age Group 

172 


1956 

1 

160 

1949 

1955 

2 

185 

1948 

1954 

3 

191 

1947 

1953 

4 

165 

1946 

1952 

5 

150 

1945 

1951 

6 

1023 





If an earlier or later deadline for school entrance is set, 
use it as a base to classify the children by yearly entrance 
groups. This tabulation is illustrated as follows: 


N timber Will 


of Children Bom Enter School Age Group 


177 

Sept. 

1, 

1949- 

-Aug. 

31, 

1950 

1956 

1 

168 

Sept. 

1, 

1948- 

-Aug. 

31. 

1949 

1955 

2 

182 

Sept. 

1, 

1947- 

-Aug. 

31. 

1948 

1954 

3 

188 

Sept. 

1. 

1946- 

-Aug. 

31, 

1947 

1953 

4 

160 

Sept. 

1, 

1945- 

-Aug. 

31. 

1946 

1952 

5 

151 

Sept. 

h 

1944—Aug. 

31. 

1945 

1951 

6 

1026 










In either case, there will be recently bom children who 
do not fail into the age 1 group. Their number will be 
dependent on the time of year in which the census is taken. 
If it is taken shortly after the school entrance deadline the 
number will be small; if taken much later the number will 
be larger. If mid-year entrance is permitted, proper ad¬ 
justments should be made. 
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The cards representing these recently-bom children 
should be set aside for future use in predicting enrollment. 
They should not be spotted on the maps because they repre¬ 
sent only a partial group. 

The census director will familiarize the captains with the 
master map of the district and carefully point out the 
boundaries of each section. He will provide them with 
map paper for drawing sub-sections and also an adequate 
number of census cards. Each card should bear a section 

number. 

PREPARING FOR THE CANVASS 

At this stage of the enterprise a major part of the respon¬ 
sibility for the project is shifted to the captains. Each cap¬ 
tain must make an enlarged map of his section. He may 
trace it from the master map and then have it enlarged, or 
he may make a large freehand drawing. In the latter case, 
care must be taken to label properly all roads and streets. 
This map represents a working base for his part of the 
census. 

His second step is to divide the section into a convenient 
number of sub-sections. Each sub-section will become the 
responsibility of a single worker. In order to avoid, as far 
as possible, chances of duplication, the middle of streets and 
roads should be designated as boundary lines when thor¬ 
oughfares are boundaries. See map on page 75. 

The third step requires a separate meeting of each cap¬ 
tain with his workers at which the captain explains the 
project and assigns a worker to each sub-section. In mak¬ 
ing this assignment, the captain will carefully define the 
boundaries of each sub-section and assign a letter designa- 
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tion as shown in A'lap II. The worker is told of his respon¬ 
sibility for getting data on all children under eighteen years 
of age in his sub-section. He may draw a rough map of 
his sub-section for his o\vn use, or he may simply write a 
description of the boundaries of his sub-section. In either 
case, the address of the child will g^ve the approximate loca¬ 
tion; for purposes of spot mapping this is usually sufficient, 
provided we know the child is located in the proper sub¬ 
section. 

Each worker is supplied with census cards properly iden¬ 
tified as to section and sub-section, and the procedures of 
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the canvass are relayed to him by his captain. The illus¬ 
trative interview with the householder may well be staged 
with the captain impersonating a canvassing worker. 

It is desirable also to set up a procedure to cover situa¬ 
tions in which the householder is absent when the worker 
calls. “Call backs” may be made by the worker, or a 
report of such cases may be made to the section captain 
who will make the return call. The important thing is 
that the procedure to be tised should be established before 
the canvass begins. 

MAKING THE CANVASS 

A definite deadline should be set for completing the 
canvass. If there are approximately two hundred people or 
fifty residences in each sub-section, each worker will make 
about 50 calls. This represents one full day’s work in an 
urban area. Rural areas require more time per residence 
canvassed, but rural sub-sections usually will include fewer 
residences. 

Ordinarily, it will not be possible to do the job in a day. 
Few workers can spare that much time at once. A week 
is usually a reasonable period to allow, and two weeks 
should probably represent a maximum period. 

The canvasser will probably find it most convenient to 
carefully plan his route so as to cover the entire sub-section 
with a minimum amount of travel. A note should be made 
of every address at which he fails to get information. He 
may call back later or report the address to the captain. 

The worker will fill out a card for each child who has 
not yet reached his eighteenth birthday and for each of 
those over eighteen who are still in high school. 
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After the canvass is complete the cards should be turned 
in to the section captain. When the address does not 
clearly locate the child, the back of the card may be used 
to describe the location. 


COMPILTNC THE RESULTS 

It is the responsibility of each section captain to compile 
the results of the canvass of his section. 

He must make sure that every family dwelling unit has 
been visited and that no children have been missed by the 
workers. If there is any doubt in his mind about tlie cover¬ 
age of any sub-section he should make a spot check himself. 

On the basis of the uniform classification sec up by the 
census director, the captain classifies the cards of each sub¬ 
section according to the following form: 


SECTION I 


Number in EIach Group 


Sub-scction A 
Sub-section B 
Sub-scction C 
Sub-section D 
Sub-section E 

Totals 


Pre-School 


Six Year 
Span 


26 

41 

32 

24 

34 


Recent 

Births 


157 


2 

3 

1 

1 

2 


Elementary 


Public- 

Private 


18 

36 

27 

22 

23 


2 

3 

1 

3 

7 


126 16 


Secondary 

Non-School 

Public- 

Private 


16 0 

3 

27 2 

4 

21 1 

4 

18 0 

6 

19 5 

2 


— 

101 8 

19 


The captain then represents each pre-school (excluding 
recent births) and public school child by a symbol placed 
in the proper sub-section of the large map of his section. 
A legend such as the following may be used: 
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^ — One pre-school child 

— One elementary-school child 


One secondary-school child 


As soon as his section census cards are completely classi¬ 
fied and the section map spotted, the captain turns in his 
map and cards to the director of the census. Before he 
does so, however, he should be sure each card bears the 
section number and sub-section letter. 


MAKING THE MASTER MAPS 

It is the responsibility of the director of the census to file 
the census cards turned in by the captains. The manner 
in which they are filed is optional but some system should 
be utilized that will make the cards readily usable for 
rechecks. 

From the file of census cards of the district the following 
tabulation or a modification of it should be made: 


Number 

Period Age Group of Children 


Pre-School . 

Infancy 

0-1 

1-2 

2-3 

> 

? 

? 


Nursery 

• 

3- 4 

4- 5 

Past 5-but not in 

? 

? 

school ? 




Grade 

Private 

Public 


Primary 

1 

? 

> 

4 

Elementary 
Orades 1-6 

1-3 

2 

3 

? 

? 

> 


4 

> 

• 

> 

• 


Intermediate 5 ? ? 

•' 4-6 6 ? ? 
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Nun?ber 


Secondary 
Grades 7-12 


Period 

Age Group 

of Children 

Junior High 

7 

? :> 

^ ft 

7-9 

8 

? ? 


9 

• • 


10 

? ? 

Senior 

11 

? ? 

10-12 

ft 

12 

• • 


The symbols on the section maps should be transferred 
to the master maps. One master map should be sported to 
show the location of the six-year span of pre-school chil¬ 
dren; a second, to show the location of all public elementary 
school children; a third, to show the location of all sec¬ 
ondary students. In cases where separate maps of the 
urban area are used, there will be two maps for each group. 

If desired, four smaller maps of the district may be used 
to spot the following classifications: 

1. Recent births not shown on pre-school map 

2. Non-school children 

3. Private elementary school children 

4. Private secondary school children 


USES FOR THE CENSUS 

The three master maps showing the location of every 
pre-school child and every public elementary and secondary 
school pupil provide basic information required in locating 
school sites and estimating where and how much additional 
housing is needed. 

The classifications of children suggested for spotting on 
the master maps provide an excellent basis of comparison 
when each one represents a six-year span in age. If allow- 
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ances are made for pre-school children who will attend 
private school and the dropout rate in the upper six grades, 
a pictorial comparison of the child population in the three 
age groups can be made. Child population growth can be 
vividly presented by placing the three maps side by side 
and comparing the density of the dots representing chil¬ 
dren. 

The maps will reveal evidence of the direction of school 
population growth. When the school population is mov¬ 
ing toward the outskirts of cities, the spot maps depict this 
trend very well. 

The information obtained in the tabulation of census 
cards may be used to set up a summarization map. This 
map will show the number of children in each section or 
attendance area in the district. If the three-year spans in¬ 
dicated in the summary tabulation are used as shown on 
Map III, page 81, an observer can tell at a glance the trend 
of pupil population in each part of the district. 

Rough estimates of future enrollments in each attendance 
area may also be made. They are, of course, subject to 
modifications dictated by factors such as new home con¬ 
struction, private school enrollment, mortality, retardation, 
and so forth. For example, Section I as shown in Map III 
has a Nursery group numbering 75 children, looking 
ahead nine years we can assume that this group will be the 
contribution of Section I to the junior high school enroll¬ 
ment of the district. Twelve years hence these children 
will be in high school. Their numbers, of course, may be 
augmented or decreased somewhat, depending on factors 
yet to be appraised. 

The file of census cards provides a veritable gold mine 
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of information for the study of school attendance, location 
and number of private school pupils, pupil dropouts, school 
progress, and age group characteristics of children in the 
district. 

MAP nr 

MAP OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Generol Summorizolion Showing Number of Children in Eoch Section 


N 



Miles 


Note: Only those streets used os sectionol bourtdorles ore shown on 
this mop 

The information secured through the child census forms 
the basis for school population predictions, which are an 
essential part of the survey. 

In districts where pupils are transported to school, the 
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maps provide invaluable data for bus routing. A study of 
the map of pre-school children gives an insight into future 
transportation needs. 

The information secured in the census provides excellent 
news material for the publicity committee. Almost every¬ 
one is interested in school population trends, and they often 
point up the need for school housing in a rather dramatic 
way. 

After the survey is completed, the census cards may be 
turned over to the school district and used as a basis for a 
continuous school census. 
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SIX 


How to Analyze the financial 
Ability of the School District 


The subcommittee on school finances will ordinarily 
include some people who are familiar with financial prac¬ 
tices. Bankers, accountants, auditors, lawyers, statisticians, 
and investment counselors are qualified by their professions 
to work in this area. No interested member of the central 
committee should be excluded simply because he is not 
familiar with financial practice. He can and will learn if he 
is interested. However, it is best to have one or more 
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persons who represent some of the professions mentioned. 
Ever^' representative group of citizens will have several per¬ 
sons well-qualified to serve on this subcommittee. 

The job of these people is—first, to gather the necessary 
facts about school finances, and secondly, to present these 
facts in an integrated, logical manner so that the financial 
picture of the school district is clear and understandable. 

A third task is undertaken after the financial report as 
well as the reports from the other areas of study have been 
considered by the central committee. That job is to 
estimate the cost of the master plan proposed and make sure 
that the program, in both its educational and building 
aspects, is within the financial means of the community. 

The subcommittee will need advice in doing this job. 
Such help will be available from the following people: 

1. The superintendent of schook 

2. The educational consultant who specializes in school 
finances 

3. The board of education 

4. The county auditor 

5. The various school officers of the state 

The subcommittee can utilize the services of interested 
citizens by assigning specific tasks of information-getting 
to those who are willing to work on the project. Each sub¬ 
committee member will know several people who are capa¬ 
ble and can be interested in the work. These people 
should be personally contacted and their co-operation en¬ 
listed. After the work has been divided among subcom¬ 
mittee members, they in turn can allot specific tasks to 
these people. 
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In doing its job the subcommittee will answer six im¬ 
portant questions. Five must be answered before the 
initial report is ready; the sixth, after the master plan is set 
up. The division of work among committee members may 
be made along the lines of the questions listed below. Each 
question leads into a problem area that requires exploration. 
They are as follows: 

1. How much are we worth? 

2. How much do we owe? 

3. Where does school money come from? 

4. How have we been spending tliis money? 

5. How much of an effort are we making to support 
schools? 

6 . How much of an effort should we make in the future? 

We are now ready to take up each question in detail 
and see what information we must assemble in order to 
answer it. 

HOW MUCH ARE WE WORTH? 

This is one way of asking how much of taxable value 
we have on which to levy for the support of our schools. 
The most common and in many states the sole source of 
local revenue of a community is its real and personal prop¬ 
erty. In some states non-property taxes such as sales and 
license taxes yield school revenue but this type of tax is 
usually of minor importance. 

It is upon the assessed valuation, and other sources where 
available, that taxes are levied for the support of public 
enterprises. The school is one of the largest of the tax sup¬ 
ported public enterprises of any community. 
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The assessed valuations for each of the previous ten years 
should be recorded in a table to show the trend over a 
decade. In a parallel column the school enrollment for the 
same years should be recorded. From these two columns 
we can construct a third, the amount of assessed valuation 
per pupil. This third column gives us a more accurate 
picture of resources in most respects. Table III on page 
94 illustrates this compilation. 

In order to make this presentation more meaningful, we 
may add three indices to the table. They are as follows; 

1. Index of Local Financial Wealth (Assessed Valuation) 

2. Index of Educational Need (Enrollment) 

3. Index of Local Ability (Ratio between 1 and 2) 

If we use the first year represented in Table III as a base 
year, we assign 1.000 as the index number representing the 
assessed valuation of that year. This is the Index of Local 
Financial Wealth. As the assessed valuation rises or falls in 
succeeding years, these variations are reflected in percentage 
variations from the original index number of 1.000. 

A similar procedure is used to show the variation in 
school enrollment from year to year. For example, if en¬ 
rollment doubles from the original enrollment, then the 
index moves from 1.000 to 2.000. Net enrollment is the 
proper figure to use in the calculations. 

The third index, that of local ability, is calculated from 
the two already described. The Index of Local Ability is 
simply the ratio between (1) financial wealth and (2) edu¬ 
cational need. The index number 1,000 is assigned to this 
ratio for the base year and varies in succeeding years as 
the ratio between financial wealth and educational need 
varies. 
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An illustration of such a table showing these indices ap¬ 
pears on page 95 as Table IV. 

Similar data from comparable districts may be secured 
from the office of the chief state school officer. These 
data may then be set up in tables along with the figures 
from the district being surveyed for purposes of compari¬ 
son. An illustration of such a comparison is shown in 
Table V on page 96. 

If other tax resources, non-property in nature, such as 
sales taxes and license taxes, are available a similar compila¬ 
tion may be made for them. 

Any cash-on-hand should be included in the assets of the 
district. 

The information thus far collected gives a picture of 
the taxable financial assets of the district and shows how it 
compares with similar districts in this respect, 

HOW MUCH DO WE OWE? 

We must next take a look at any indebtedness we may 
have to see what effect it has on our picture of financial re¬ 
sources. We should analyze our liabilities as carefully as 
we have our assets. Obviously, the greater the mortgage 
we have on our assets, the darker is the financial picture. 

School bonded indebtedness is usually incurred in order 
to construct buildings. Payments on such indebtedness are 
usually scheduled over a period of fifteen to twenty years. 
The amount of the original issue or issues now outstanding, 
together with payments made and scheduled for the future, 
should be set up in tabular form. 

The most important item, however, is the actual amount 
of bonded indebtedness at present. This amount is known 
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ns outstanding bonded indebtedness. This amount divided 
by the number of pupils enrolled gives the amount of 
bonded indebtedness per pupil. Dividing the amount of 
indebtedness by the assessed valuation, gives the percentage 
of the assessed valuation represented by the outstanding 
debt. See Table VI on page 96. 

This is an important figure because debt limitations are 
usually based on this computation. Debt limits are set in 
some states by the state constitution, and in others by the 
legislature. 

For example, if the law prescribes a debt limit of 5 per 
cent of the assessed valuation, and we have an outstanding 
debt of 1 per cent, then we have a bonding potential of 4 
per cent of the assessed valuation. Assume the assessed 
valuation to be $25,000,000. Four per cent of that figure 
is $1,000,000, which represents the maximum amount for 
which school bonds may be issued. 

WHERE DOES SCHOOL MONEY COME FROM? 

What sources can be drawn upon besides local resources 
for school support? How much comes from each source? 
What percentage of total school income does each source 
supply? What, if any, “earmarks’^ are on funds from these 
sources? 

The most common sources of income other than local 
taxes are the federal government, the state government, and 
tuition students. The story of the sources of our school 
income and the significance of each should be traced over 
the past decade. Table VII on page 97 illustrates how 
this can be done. Such a table may reveal important 
trends that must be given careful consideration in planning 
for the future. 
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Comparisons with respect to sources of income may be 
made with other districts in order to discover any unique 
aspects of the local school income situation. Table VIII 
on page 98 is illustrative. 

HOW HAVE WE BEEN SPENDING THIS MONEY? 

School money is expended in two broad classifications— 
operation and capital outlay. The first term is applied to 
money spent to keep the school going or operating; the 
second is applied to money used for new buildings and sites. 
Interest on bonds issued for capital outlay is included under 
capital outlay. 

Operating expenses, sometimes called current expendi¬ 
tures, include the following categories: 

1. General Control 

2. Instruction 

3. Operation of School Plant 

4. Maintenance of School Plant 

5. Fixed Charges 

6. Auxiliary Services. 

This breakdown of operating or current expense should 
be set up in a table covering a ten-year period. An ex¬ 
ample of this type is Table IX on page 99. A study of 
this table will show how much money is spent on the 
various phases of school operation. It will also depict 
trends in spending. 

A table such as Table X on page 100 may be used to 
present a picture of total expenditures. This table in¬ 
cludes both current or operating expense and capital out¬ 
lay with debt service shown separately. 



ANALYZING THE FINANCIAL ABILITY 

Now, if we divide the amount s{>ent in operating the 
schools each year by the number of pupils enrolled for the 
corresponding year, we get the per capita cost of operation. 
Similarly, we find the per capita expenditures for capital 
outlay. This information may be presented in a table 
such as Table XI on page 101. 

A comparison of per pupil costs in the elementary and 
secondary grades is shown in Table XII on page 102. 

Comparisons may be drawn with neighboring schools if 
data are available. 

HOW MUCH OF AN EFFORT ARE WE 
MAKING TO SUPPORT OUR SCHOOLS? 

If the property tax is the sole local source of income, the 
answer to this question is based on the relationship between 
the real value of the property in the district and the amount 
of money collected annually in taxes for educational pur¬ 
poses. 

Assuming that the assessed valuation represents the real 
value of the property in the district, then the educational 
tax rate represents the effort made. For example, if $1 is 
paid for every $100 of assessed valuation to support schools, 
then the effort is 1 per cent annually. However, if our 
property is assessed at only 50 per cent of its real value, then 
the effort is actually only one-half of 1 per cent. 

There are several ways to draw comparisons that will 
give some idea of what the “effort percentage” means. 
One way is to compare the amount of money raised for 
education purposes with the amount that could be raised 
under existing tax limitations. The latter amount is deter¬ 
mined by multiplying the maximum possible assessed valu- 
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ation by the maximum tax rate that may be voted by the 
district. 

A second way is to compare the school tax rate of several 
districts. This comparison, however, is valid only to the 
extent that assessment practices are uniform. For exam¬ 
ple, even though the tax rates are identical, if property of 
District A is assessed at full value and that of District B 
at half its true value, District A is putting forth twice as 
much effort as is B. Therefore, if a comparison of tax 
rates is to be valid, assessment practices must be reasonably 
similar. 

A third comparison can be made between local taxes for 
schools and local taxes for other purposes. Although there 
is no standard fonnula to determine what percentage of 
local tax levies should be allotted to education, comparisons 
with other communities may shed some light on the rela¬ 
tive effort expended. Table XIII on page 102 shows how 
this comparison can be made. 

Local tax rates for all purposes and for school purposes 
in the last decade should be compiled in a table to show 
trends. The ratio between the two each year may be 
presented as shown in Table XIV on page 103. 

Similar compilations should be made for other sources of 
local tax income if such exist in the community. 

After these five questions have been tentatively answered 
by the subcommittee and the answers set forth in tabular 
form, we are ready to present the tentative financial report 
to the central committee. Bar graphs, charts, and other 
pictorial devices may be employed to present the financial 
picture in such a way as to facilitate understanding. The 
school income dollar is shown in the graph on page 92. 
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This report will stand until the central committee is ready 
to draw up the final report to the board of education. 
At that time modifications may be made if new informa- 

WHERE DOES THE SCHOOL DOLLAR COMB FROM ? 



tion so dictates. An addition will of necessity be made to 
indicate approximately the expected cost of the proposed 
educational and building program. 

HOW MUCH OF AN EFFORT SHOULD 
WE MAKE IN THE FUTURE? 

As the central survey committee sets up the proposed 
master plan for education, it is the function of the finance 
subcommittee to check constantly the developing pro¬ 
posal to see that it is realistic in terms of the resources of the 
school district. This does not mean that finances deter¬ 
mine what the program shall be; they merely determine 
within what financial limits it must be set up. 

After the master plan is tentatively set up by the central 
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committee, the first job of the subcommittee on finance is 
to see that it comes within the financial resources of the dis¬ 
trict. If it does not, it will have to be modified until it 
does. 

The second job of the subcommittee is to estimate the 
approximate cost of the master plan in respect both to 
operation and capital outlay. Here the advice of the out¬ 
side consultant will be invaluable. 

The first task is not usually a difficult one. We have 
already established the maximum local tax effort figure and 
the bonding potential. On the basis of predicted enroll¬ 
ments and suggested curriculum changes, we can estimate 
the percentage of increase or decrease, in relation to present 
operational costs, that the proposed educational program 
will bring. Does the figure we get fall within the amount 
available with maximum effort expended? 

The cost of proposed construction may be estimated and 
compared with the maximum bonding potential plus any 
other available resources. Does the construction program 
fall within our means? If not, we must modify it or space 
the building projects in such a way that we can meet the 
financial obligations created. 

After we are assured that the proposed educational build¬ 
ing program is within our means, it is the task of the sub¬ 
committee on finance to prepare estimated figures on the 


following: 


1. Annual cost of operation under the proposed program 

2. What this cost means in local tax effort 


3. Annual cost of capital outlay and debt service 

4. What this cost means in local tax effort. 
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The procedures used in making the above estimates 
should be adapted to the local situation. The subcom¬ 
mittee members will find not only the outside consultants 
but also the local superintendent and members of the board 
of education most helpful. 

It must be recognized and plainly stated that these esti¬ 
mates are subject to variations that may be brought about 
by changes in the general economic picture and other un¬ 
foreseeable factors. However, they will represent within 
broad limits what the recommended program will mean in 
terms of financial effort. It is only fair that each and every 
citizen and taxpayer be given an idea of the extent of his 
investment in education under the proposed program. 


TABLE III. 


Local Financial Resources in Total 
AND Per Pupil. (1941-1950) 


Tax 

Year 

Assessed 

Valuation 

Public School 
Enrollment 

Assessed Valu¬ 
ation Per Pupil 

1941 

$20,000,000 

1,000 

$20,000 

1942 

20,000,000 

1,000 

20,000 

1943 

21,000,000 

1,050 

20,000 

1944 

22,000,000 

1,100 

20,000 

1945 

22,000,000 

1,100 

20,000 

1946 

24,000,000 

1,200 

20,000 

1947 

27,000,000 

1,300 

20,769 

1948 

31,000,000 

1,400 

22,142 

1949 

36,000,000 

1,450 

24,827 

1950 

40,000,000 

1,500 

26,666 
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• Tables IV to XIV inclusive are taken from Ottawa, Illinois, Board of Education, University of Illinois, A Public School 

Building Progra7n for the Eletnentary District of Ottawa, Illinois, pp. 82-92. 

+ Base year, 1939. • • i i 

t Note that the ratio of assessments in these years to 1939 was reduced in half because of similar reduction in legal tax 




TABLE V. 


Per Pupil Valuations in Ottawa Elementary School District 
Compared to Similar Valuations in Representative 

Districts in 1947 

Tax Valuation 


City 

Amount 

Enrollment 

Per Pupil 

Rank 

East Moline 

$28,600,069 

1,492 

$19,168.94 

8 

Harvey 

31,842,263 

1,551 

20,530.15 

6 

LaG range 

38,835,256 

1.931 

20,111.47 

7 

Maywood 

67,770,813 

3,133 

21,631.22 

5 

Otta'wa 

45,574,754 

2,707 

25,526.75 

5 

Riverside 

30,379,904 

1,263 

24,053.76 

4 

Villa Park 

35.030,234 

1,252 

27,979.42 

2 

Wilmette 

61,622,281 

1,899 

32,449.85 

1 


TABLE VI. 



School Bonded 

Indebtedness, 

Exclusive of 

Interest, in 

Eight 


Representative Ea,ementary School Districts 

ON June 30, 1948 


Cify 

Total 

Outstanding 

Amount per 
Pupil 
Enrolled 

Per Cent That Out^ 
standing Debt auas 
of Assessed 
Valuation 

EUist Moline 

$ 65,000 

$ 43.57 

0.27 

Harvey 

276,000 

177.95 

0.97 

LaGrange 

1,124,000 

582.08 

3.02 

Maywood 

647,000 

206.51 

0.98 

Ottaxua 

106,000 

62.97 

026 

Riverside 

540,000 

427.55 

1.81 

Villa Park 

242,000 

193.29 

0.73 

Wilmette 

1,294,000 

681.41 

2.15 
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TABLE Vin. 

Principal Sources of School Revenue in Eight Representative 
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* All expenditures except Capital Outlay and Debt Service. 

* Budgeted. 
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TABLE XI. 

Analysis op Per Pupil Expenditures in Ottawa Elementary 
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TABLE XII. 


Comparison of Average Per Pupil Costs in Ottawa for Current 
Expenses in Grades 9-12 to Similar Costs in Grades K-8 


Year 

Per Pupil Cost 
in Grades K-8 

Per Pupil Cost 
in Grades 9—12 

Ratio of Per Pupil 
Cost in Grades 
9-12 to Similar 
Cost in Grades K-8 

1940 

$ 71.66 

$123.13 

1.71 

1941 

74.40 

127.70 

1.71 

1942 

77.48 

139.17 

1.79 

1943 

69.84 

151.04 

2.16 

1944 

93.30 

185.59 

1.99 

1945 

89.43 

163.85 

1.83 

194<5 

107.60 

158.65 

1.47 

1947 

126.80 

254.99 

2.01 

1948 

166.15 

315.55 

1.90 

1949 • 

193U57 

359.67 

1.85 


• Budgeted. 


TABLE XIII. 


Tax Rates* in Ottawa Compared to Similar Valuations 
IN Representative Illinois Cities m 1948 


City 

All Local 
Purposes 


School 


Total 

Bonds 

Per Ceru of 
all Purposes 

Cairo 

$2,840 

$1,390 

$.50 

49 

Canton 


1.320 

.03 


Champaign 

1.620 

.834 

.016 

52 

Freeport 

2.142 

1.282 

0 

60 

Jack^nville 

2.642 

1.515 

.185 

57 

Kankakee 

1.812 

1.100 

.236 

61 

Ottawa 

1.800 

1.060 


S8S 

Urbana 

1.600 

.940 

.040 

58.8 


*Tax rates are expressed in dollars per $100 assessed valuadoiL 
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TABLE XIV. 


Tax Rates for Ottawa, 1939 Through 1949 
(Rate Per $100 Assessed Valuation) 


Tax 

Collection 

Year 

All 

PtsTposes 

Total 

Schools 

Per Cent of 
all Purposes 

1939 

$4.98 

$2.14 

42.97 

1940 

5.28 

2.44 

46.21 

1941 

5.61 

2.50 

45.56 

1942 

5.56 

2.47 

44.42 

1943 

5.49 

2.83 

51.54 

1944 

5.60 

2.87 

51.25 

1945 

5.90 

3.03 

51.35 

194<5 

5.57 

2.99 

53.68 

1947 

1.62 

.99 

61.11 

1948 

1.80 

1.06 

58.88 

1949 

2.18 

1.37 

62.84 


USEFUL MATERIAL 

Buxke, Arvid J., Financing Public Schools in the United States. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 

This book gives an over-all view of the field of school 
finance. Much of it is readily understandable to the lay¬ 
man; it may be of considerable value as a reference and 
source book. 

Cyr, F. W., Burke, A. J., and Mort, Paul R., Paying For Our 
Public Schools. Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Co., 1938. 

Probably one of the best sources of information on finance 
for laymen. It gives a general picture of the sources of 
school revenue and describes the methods of collection and 
disbursement of school funds. It gives the average citizen 
a basis for appraising the financial management of his own 
school system. 


ANALYZING THE FINANCIAL ABILITY 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Public School 
Finance Programs of the Forty-eight States. Circular 274, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1950. 
This circular presents a comprehensive and reliable picture 
of public school finance provisions in each of the forty- 
eight states for 1949-1950. Much basic information on 
finance is here available to the lay reader. 
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SEVEN. 


How to Appraise the Present 
School Housing 


The members of the central survey committee who 
choose the present school plant as their area of special study 
will work on one of the most objective phases of the whole 
project. They will deal with brick and stone, with class¬ 
rooms and gymnasiums, with windows and doors. 

They have the opportunity to draw large numbers of 
people into the project. People such as plumbers, elec- 
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tricians, carpenters, and interior decorators, who have spe¬ 
cial abilities, can be very useful in appraising school build¬ 
ings. Realtors, farmers, and landscape architects can give 
invaluable aid in looking for school sites. Furniture deal¬ 
ers and suppliers, teachers, and school custodians will be 
found especially helpful in appraising school equipment as 
well as the buildings. As citizens of the community, these 
people can supply evaluating skills as contributions to a 
community effort with no thought of profits to themselves 
as individuals. 

The primary function of the subcommittee working in 
the area of school housing is to take an inventory and make 
an appraisal of the existing school plant, to answer such 
questions as; What do we have in the way of school hous¬ 
ing? What is its reasonable capacity? What is its con¬ 
dition? What possibilities does it have for remodeling, 
for additions? Are any of the buildings unsafe for chil¬ 
dren? Are there fire hazards? What buildings, if any, 
should be abandoned? How adequate are school sites? 

These and many other questions are answered in de¬ 
scribing and appraising existing school housing. 

The appraisal will of necessity be based on standard cri¬ 
teria of safety, sanitation, size, construction, and general 
suitability. Such an appraisal can conveniently be made 
by the use of any one of several school building rating de¬ 
vices. 

An additional duty of the subcommittee is to suggest 
remedies for unsatisfactory conditions of buildings and sites 
if immediate action is needed. Particular attention should 
be given to finding any hazards to safety and health. 
When such conditions are discovered, appropriate remedial 
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measures should be indicated in the report to the central 
committee. A copy of this report will go to the superin¬ 
tendent of schools at the same time. 

A further task of the subcommittee is to locate possible 
new sites and determine the possibility of expanding present 
sites where added space is needed. 

The inventory, appraisal, and investigation will give us 
the basic information necessary when we evaluate the phys¬ 
ical plant in terms of the educational program we shall 
propose. At that time, we shall see to w'hat extent the 
plant is suitable to house our proposed program and what 
modifications and additions, if any, will be needed. 

SECURING THE WORKERS 

The members of the subcommittee working on school 
housing will have the responsibility of securing competent, 
interested citizens to aid in the project. Usually, it will be 
easy to find 10 to 15 interested and willing people from 
each building attendance area to serve as appraisers. Thus, 
if there are 10 school buildings, our total working staff 
will be 100 to 150 persons. 

The workers may be secured by appointing a captain 
in each attendance area. The captain may either recruit a 
team of workers or submit a list of names from which 
the committee can name a team. In the latter method, 
the captain contacts the persons chosen to enlist their serv¬ 
ices. 

Another method of obtaining workers, which has proven 
quite successful, is to appoint the president of the P. T. A. 
group of each school as a captain. In such cases, people 
outside the organization should not be overlooked in se- 
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leering the working team. Taxpayers without children in 
school should be represented on the team. 

Still another way is to ask the principal of each school 
to consult with his teachers and compile a list of workers. 
'I'h'is list should be foru-arded to the subcommittee, which 
then makes the selection. The list of those selected is sent 
to the principal, who contacts each one to enlist his co-op¬ 
eration. 

In all of the above cases, the persons asked to suggest 
names of possible workers should be supplied with a brief 
job analysis of the project. This book or excerpts from 
it may serve that purpose. 

When choices are made from a list submitted to the sub¬ 
committee, several extra persons should be nominated to 
insure a full team in case one or two decline to serve. 

If the subcommittee desires, it may make the selections 
immediately after consultation with the central survey com¬ 
mittee. The responsibility of securing the consent of 
people to serve will be its own. This method is suitable 
only in small districts. 

Whatever method of selection is used, a letter of invi¬ 
tation to participate should come from the central com¬ 
mittee. The letter of invitation should briefly explain the 
nature and importance of the task. It will be unnecessary 
to secure formal acceptance. Acceptance can be assumed 
because an area captain has contacted the appointee before¬ 
hand. An illustrative letter will be found on page 109. 

THE MATERIALS NEEDED 

Each worker in the project should be supplied with 
appropriate school building rating or scoring sheets, to- 
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Dear Mrs. Jones: 

One of the many tasks we face in our survey is 
that of appraising school buildings and sites. We are in¬ 
viting you to participate in this project along with a number 
of your neighbors. 

The appraisal will take only a few hours of your 
time. It consists of taking an inventory of school build¬ 
ings and sites, and detennining how they measure up to 
accepted standards. Your judgment about these things 
should prove of great value to the survey. You may limit 
your work to the school building nearest you or, if you 
wish, you may look over several buildings. 

A scoring manual and rating sheets are enclosed. 
They are largely self-explanatory. Please bring them with 
you to the meeting mentioned in the next paragraph. 

A meeting of workers will be held at the Senior 
High School at 8:00 p.m., October 23. At this meeting 
you will have an opportunity to learn how building are 
appraised, and ask questions about the scoring materials. 

You will also have a chance to meet the captain of your 
neighborhood group, Mr. John Judger, who lives at 985 
Service Drive. If you are unable to be present at this meet- 
ing, please get in touch with Mr. Judger, who will supply 
necessary information. 

Sincerely yours. 

Chairman 

Central Survey Committee 
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gether with the instructions for their use. Mr. J. L. Landes 
of the University of Illinois and the writer have developed 
a scoring manual especially designed for the use of laymen. 
It serves for both elementary and secondary school build¬ 
ings. This and other rating instruments are listed at the 
close of this chapter. Because somewhat different stand¬ 
ards are employed for rating secondary and elementary 
buildings, separate scoring instruments are used in the ma¬ 
jority of cases. Supplies of the appropriate type can be 
secured from the publishers listed. 

A large map of the district showing the location of all 
school buildings and sites will prove useful. Copies of this 
book should also be available to workers in the survey. 

LAYING OUT THE JOB 

The educational building consultant should come into 
the picture at this point. The committee needs his help 
in designing the project and briefing the workers. He 
should work with the subcommittee in planning the train¬ 
ing session and scheduling visits to the various schools. He 
will help set up the procedures to be used in the scoring, 
the writing of reports, the compiling of building ratings, 
and many other phases of the work. 

The first step in laying out the job is to set a meeting 
date and place for workers to assemble and receive instruc¬ 
tions. A large school assembly room with blackboard fa¬ 
cilities will be a suitable place; an evening meeting will 
ordinarily be most convenient for the majority. 

As soon as the time and place of the training meeting 
are established, the letter of invitation, together with a 
scoring manual, should be sent to each and every worker. 
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It will be advisable for the consultant and the members 
of the subcommittee to visit and rate every building. Each 
team should be required to rate only its own buildings. 
They should be invited, however, to participate as indi¬ 
viduals in the rating of as many buildings as they wish, 
providing they can meet the schedule that has been set up. 
This schedule of visits should be set up with the advice 
of the superintendent of schools, and usually it is unwise 
to encourage individuals to visit buildings at other times. 

Usually an afternoon will suffice to appraise a building 
unless it is an exceptionally large one. There is little oc¬ 
casion to disturb the routine of the school, because outside 
observation will occupy the early part of the afternoon 
and the inspection of classrooms and classroom equipment 
may be delayed until school is out. Principals and teachers 
will then be available for conferences. In large buildings 
where a full day is required, Saturdays and holidays will 
be found satisfactory. In such cases the principal, a cus¬ 
todian, and a number of teachers should be invited to be 
present for an hour or two during the day. 

Every building and site will be rated by (1) the educa¬ 
tional building consultant, (2) the subcommittee on school 
housing, (3) the neighborhood raring team, and possibly 
(4) individual members of teams from other attendance 
areas. 

The consultant will be responsible for submitting a writ¬ 
ten report describing each building, its site, and equipment. 
He will make a special note of fire hazards, unsanitary fea¬ 
tures, and similar conditions. This description should be 
accompanied by a rating and an interpretation of the rat¬ 
ing. In some cases, comparisons may be drawn between 
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these ratings and those given buddings in other communi¬ 
ties. 

The subcommittee as a group will rate every building, 
together with its sire and equipment. These ratings should 
be made independently of others and at different times- 
After rating one or two schools with the building consult¬ 
ant, the group will have no difficulty in proceeding on its 
own. 

Each team will be expected to compile a written report 
describing in detail the building, site, and equipment of 
the school to which it is assigned, and also submit a com¬ 
posite rating to the subcommittee. The captain of each 
team will assume the responsibility for the report. An 
example of a team report is shown on pages 118 to 126 in¬ 
clusive. 

Ratines and comments of others should be submitted di- 
rectly to the subcommittee for its use in compiling the 
over-all report. 

There will be many details of the procedures that must 
be worked out to meet the local situation. Variations 
from suggested procedures in the use of workers will be 
dictated by circumstances. Wise planning will have con¬ 
siderable flexibility. After we have: 

1. set up the place and time of the training meeting, 

2. established a schedule for visits, and 

3. planned the procedures for appraising, 

we are ready to move into the active phase of the project. 

ORGANIZI>TG THE WORKERS 

The organization of workers is quite simple. Usually, 
it will be found best to ask the captains to meet for an 
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hour immediately before the scheduled training meeting. 
At this conference^ the building consultant and the subcom¬ 
mittee e.xplain the responsibilities of the captains in the 
project. Each captain should be supplied with a list of 
his workers and, if possible, some information about their 
particular competencies. 

After the training meeting is over, each captain should 
confer with his team to acquaint the members with their 
leader and with each other. If there arc any absentees, 
arrangements should be made to inform them of the date 
for the school visit. Opportunity for questions should be 
provided, and if the captains need help in answering, it 
should be given by the building consultant and subcom¬ 
mittee members. 

TRAINING THE WORKERS 

Training the workers for the job is a function of the 
building consultant. This first phase of training can usu¬ 
ally be accomplished in one meeting of perhaps two hours. 
At this meeting, the building consultant explains the pur¬ 
pose and the use of school building rating scales. He 
points out what the appraisers should look for and where 
they may expect to find it. 

Scoring sheets and manuals will have been sent to all 
workers a week or more before the opening session. Am¬ 
ple opportunity should be provided for questions about 
the use of the manuals and scoring sheets. 

Each captain should be introduced, and the building to 
which he and his team are assigned should be pointed out 
on the map. The schedule of school visits should be placed 
on the blackboard or distributed in mimeograph form to 
all worker. A copy of this book should be placed in 
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the hands of each captain to give him an over-all view of 
the total project. 

Conducting the two-hour orientation period should be 
largely left up to the consultant; he should be given a free 
hand in “putting across” the material. This general train¬ 
ing period must of necessity be fitted to a large group. 
The second phase of the training will be specific and in¬ 
volve small groups. 

The second phase of worker training occurs on the job. 
The building consultant acts as a leader and a teacher as 
he guides the teams of citizens through the procedures of 
describing and scoring buildings. Each group that he 
guides will be small, consisting of 10 to 15 team members, 
and possibly two or three others. He will help the citizen 
appraisers in every possible way, answer their questions, 
and pose some of his own, but he will not score the build¬ 
ing for the team or even divulge the rating he gives any 
particular item. The actual giving of scores by the con¬ 
sultant, the subcommittee members, and the team of work¬ 
ers should be entirely independent of one another. 

The combination teaching and rating procedure will take 
place at each school. The consultant should be able to 
improve his teaching techniques as the project progresses 
from school to school. 

APPRAISING THE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The study of the schools and their equipment and sites 
requires first a careful and detailed description of the 
facilities as they exist. This inventory should include an 
analysis of the structure of each building, its academic 
classrooms, its special classrooms, its educational service 
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provisions, its utility ser\'ice system, its equipment and site. 
An estimate of the reasonable capacity of the building along 
with the number of pupils housed should be included. 
Furthermore, the inventory should list all hazards observed, 
any unsanitary conditions present, and all other building 
conditions that affect the health, safety, and general wel¬ 
fare of pupils housed therein. Adaptability of buildings 
to remodeling and additions should be noted. Possibilities 
for site expansion should be explored. 

Second, every school should be rated or scored. This 
evaluation should be made with the aid of a standard school 
building rating device so that comparisons may be made 
on the basis of standard criteria of good housing. 

Third, all conditions observed needing immediate atten¬ 
tion should be described in detail. Suggested remedial 
steps should be noted. 

LOOKING FOR NEW SITES 

In addition to exploring the possibilities of expanding 
existing sites, the subcommittee has the responsibility of 
looking for possible new school sites. Every growing com¬ 
munity must look to the future if it is to possess good 
and adequate school sites when the time comes to erect 
new buildings. It is not the function of the subcommittee 
to select school sites, but it is the function of the group to 
look for possible sites, list, and locate them for later consid¬ 
eration by the central survey committee. 

The subcommittee will rely on the help of the build¬ 
ing consultant in its search for sites. The captains of the 
appraising teams should be able to give considerable help. 
Frequent consultation with the subcommittee studying The 
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Community and Its People will also prove helpful. Infor¬ 
mation about population growth, school enrollments, and 
property development has a definite bearing on future 
school sites. 

The list of possible sites may well include the following 
infomiation about each plot: 

1. Cxact location including plot numbers 

2. Area of plot 

3. General description of land surface 

4. General description of surrounding area 

5. Transportation serving area 

6. Traffic hazards, if any 

7. Name of owner 

8. Estimated cost of plot 


COMPILING THE REPORT 


It is the responsibility of the subcommittee on school 
housing to present a report to the central survey commit¬ 
tee. After study and some modifications, this report will 
be incorporated as a chapter in the complete survey re¬ 


port. 

In compiling this report, the group can draw on the 
consultant’s analysis, the team reports, and the ratings of 
their own members. The report should include an analyti¬ 
cal description of each building, the score or scores given 
the structure, its equipment, and site. 

Any hazardous or unsanitary conditions observed should 
be listed and sug-srestions for remedial measures noted. 


Such conditions demand immediate attention, and it can 
be assumed that many of them will be taken care of before 
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the final survey report is submitted. Those which have 
been eliminated or remedied will of course be omitted 
from the survey report. 

A list of possible future sites together with nece.ssar)" 
information completes the report. This working list of 
possible sites will be eliminated in the survey report be¬ 
cause specific recommendations will be made therein. 

The reports of each of the rating teams will furnish the 
basic materials for the descriptive analysis of each school 
building, its equipment, and site. These team reports 
should be checked against the consultant's reports and the 
observations of the subcommittee members. Some perti¬ 
nent comments from the rarers-at-large may be incorpo¬ 
rated in the descriptions. The object here is to present 
a verbal picture of each school. Some teams have photo¬ 
graphed the buildings they have rated and submitted the 
pictures as part of their reports. Some have presented 
sketches and drawings to accompany their verbal pictures. 

Because the scoring of the schools is done by a large 
number of people, there are a variety of ways of reporting 
scores. One way is to report each of the three scores 
separately. Following is an example: 

Central School Scoring 

Team, 419. Subcommittee, 427. Building consultant, 
432. 

Or the team and subcommittee scores may be averaged 
to make a citizens' score which would appear as follows: 

Central School Scoriog 
Citizens, 423. Building Consultant, 432. 
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Or an average of all three may be used to give a single 
score for each building. In such a case, the score of Cen¬ 
tral School would be 426. (419 -h 427 + 432 -- 3) 

Usually there will not be a great variation among the 
scores given each building. When an extreme variation 

occurs, it is well to recheck the building. 

A breakdown showing the scores given each of the 
major items on the scoring sheet for each school should 
be included in the report. This will help to point out 
major weaknesses and strong points in each school. A 
typical scoring sheet showing scores on ail items for each 
building may be included in an appendix to the report. 

In compiling the report, the subcommittee wUl prob¬ 
ably find it helpful to discuss each school with the con¬ 
sultant, the rating team captain, and, possibly, others who 
rated the school. Such discussions serve to supplement the 

written reports. 

When the report is completed, it should be mimeo¬ 
graphed and copies supplied to each member of the central 
survey committee and to the superintendent of schools. 
If the report notes safety hazards or unsanitary conditions, 
the superintendent will have an opportunity to take im¬ 
mediate steps to remedy the situation. Ordinarily, the 
mimeographing can be done by the clerical staff of the 
superintendent. 

The filing of the report with the central survey commit¬ 
tee completes the work of the subcommittee until such 
time as the master housing plan is drawn up. 

REPORT OF RATING TEAM ON CENTRAL SCHOOL 

We herewith submit the following report on the Central 
School. This report represents a consolidation of the 
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opinions of the nine members of the team who took the 
training course and rated the school, its site, and equip¬ 
ment. 


Urgent Needs 

1. The pillars and piers in the school gymnasium should 
be padded. There are concrete projections and stairs ex¬ 
tending out into floor space, and they are very dangerous 
to the children who use the gymnasium daily. 

2. We need a protective fence in front of the building. 
Unfortunately, our school building is located on a main 
highway. The building is very close to this much-traveled 
street. We feel there is an urgent need for a substantial 
protective fence all along the school grounds bordering 
the highway to discourage the children from running in 
the street while at play, 

3. We have only one telephone in the building, and it 
is in the office on the second floor. We feel there should 
be an extension on the first floor, and also a phone located 
in the basement near the boiler room and custodian’s quar¬ 
ters. This would be an advantage in case of a fire. 

4. The railing around the stairs on the second floor is 
low, and the well is wide and two stories deep. We feel 
it is a definite hazard, and something should be done to 
eliminate it. The stair well could be enclosed at small 
cost. 

5. The roof does not leak, but it is the original roof, 
put on when the building was erected thirty years ago. 

6. The stairs are worn and slippery, and we feel they 
could be improved. 

7. Check and adjust heating and ventilating system. 
Our schoolrooms seem to be either too hot or too cold. 
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We feel this could be adjusted to make the rooms more 
pleasant, and also to reduce the cost of heating the build- 
ing. 

8. We need safety markings in our school buildings. 

Descriptio?2 of Central Eleif/entary School 

Central, the only large elementary building in the district, 
houses 392 pupils in grades from the kindergarten through 
the eighth, inclusive. It is a brick building erected in 1912 
as a high school, but since the construction of the present 
high school about fifteen years later, it has served only as 
an elementary school. As shown in the summary, it re¬ 
ceived a total score of 419, which places it in the class of 
buildings considered to be of doubtful value as housing 
units in a long-range plan. 

Placement of the building with regard to the directions 
from which classrooms receive light is bad; the majority 
of them have windows to the north and south. The style 
of the building was considered good at the time it was 
built, but is not considered very attractive now. There 
appears to be considerable possibility of practicable interior 
modification but none of expansion. The economy of its 
plan is poor. 

For a building of its age, its external structure is in fairly 
good condition. However, multistoried buildings are not 
considered desirable for elementary schools. Some of the 
entrances and exits are too narrow. Its general condition 
and appearance rates fair. 

A. Site 

1. Satisfactory environment. 

2. Site of 1 V 2 acres too small for elementary group; 
8 acres nearer ideal for almost 400 pupils. 
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3. Limited playgrounds; very limited equipment. 

B. Building 

1. Foundation and exterior walls appear structurally 
sound. 

2. Building not nearly large enough for enrollment of 
almost 400 with no flexibility or possibility of expansion; 
82 kindergartners and 52 third graders in the basement 
rooms this year. 

3. Entrances and exits involve too many levels and 
steps; low glass in doors. 

4. Steps are of slate, slippery when wet; children and 
teachers have fallen; too many steps; stairway too wide with 
no center handrail; stair wells dangerous. 

5. Basement, of necessity, is being used for classrooms, 
but not adaptable and is objectionable. 

6. General appearance of inside good due to fresh 
paint. 

C. Academic rooms 

1. Windows start 4/2 feet above floor level; children 
cut off from natural light; all outside view shut off. 

2. Acoustic materials in walls, ceilings, and floors in¬ 
adequate. 

3. Cloak rooms have doors that are hard to work or 
don’t work at all; drop doors are dangerous; space in most 
cases inadequate; rooms without such facilities use hooks in 
corridors. 

4 . Practically no equipment such as file cases, easels, 
science facilities and sinks, or lavatories for sanitary pur¬ 
poses; impossible to remedy due to lack of space. 

5. Rooms run about one-third under the recommended 
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size of 1,000 square feet for classes of 25 children or more; 
no way to remedy this. 

D. Special classrooms—needed for activities for which 

the regular room cannot be adapted; there is only one, and 
it is not properly equipped. 

E. General service provisions 

1. No assembly room; gym serves this purpose, of 
necessity, but inadequately. 

2. No libr^ary or reading room. 

3. Community facilities are missing except for a make¬ 
shift assembly in the gymnasium; the only kitchen in the 
building consists of an ancient gas range and one very small 
sink; these are located in a basement room, which must be 
used for a classroom. 

4. The kindergarten, which is housed in the basement, 
is too small and lacks necessary facilities; the room is either 
too hot or too cold; poorly ventilated; and the toilet is not 
usable. 

5. The administrative offices are badly placed on the 
second floor; no general office; no supply room for princi¬ 
pal and teachers anywhere in the building; reception room 
and book room are combined, inadequate for either pur¬ 
pose; no work room for the teachers; teachers’ rest room 
on top floor, too far from teachers in the basement. 

6. Custodian equipment is stored in the first and second 
floor girls^ rest rooms. Other equipment is in various 
nooks and comers and in the corridors, an additional fire 
hazard. 
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F. Service systems 

1. Heat is furnished by a high-pressure boiler directly 
under a classroom. 

2. Ventilation is difficult owing to air being drawn up 
through a cold dusty attic where the foul air becomes too 
heavy to be drawn out through the roof ventilators; the 

air in classrooms is at times full of gas and smoke. 

3. Lighting system is old; no down deflectors or 

diffusers on the fluorescent fixtures. 

4. Drinking fountains are old, too few in number, 

unsanitary, and stand out too far in the haU; not centra y 
located, 

5. No classroom lavatories. 

6. Toilet rooms are poorly arranged; each has only one 
lavatory; most children go without sanitary practices, 

G, Fire protection 

1. Outer doors difficult for small chUdren to open; 

entrances not as wide as stairs. 

2. Inner walls not fireproof. 

3. Stairs hazardous. 

4. Classroom doors extend too far into the halls. 

H. Electrical system 

1. Telephone on second floor, no extensions; no means 

of communication between floors. 

2. Clocks in building are discarded ones obtained from 

another school district; they do not avork. 

Score of Building 

The summary shown below represents the composite rat¬ 
ing of all members of the team. 
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Central Elementary School 


No. of rooms 14 


Enrollment 392 

Division of score card Perfect 

score 

Given score 

Site 

132 

S4 

Gross structure 

164 

64 

Academic classrooms 

272 

136 

Special classrooms 

76 

23 

General service provisions 

228 

70 

Service systems 

128 

66 

Total 

1000 

413 

Items not needed 

( ) 

6 

Final score 

1000 

419 


The Future of the Building 

A. The committee judges the present Central building 
inadequate for an elementary school building for the com¬ 
munity because: 

1. The growth of the community has increased the 
school enrollment beyond building capacity. Recent com¬ 
munity surveys indicate it will be impossible to house the 
future increase of enrollment. 

2. The expansion of the school curriculum brings more 
students, both children and adults, to school. Therefore, 
more space is required. 

3. The present day school services are being expanded 
to give greater service to the community. 

B. The building structure of the present Central build¬ 
ing is not expansible or worthy of reconstruction because: 

1. Building is outdated and does not meet the require¬ 
ments of a grade school building for the present-day edu¬ 
cational plans. Building lacks adequate number and size 
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of classrooms, space for work of special teachers and su¬ 
pervisors, space for work of school nurses, space for ad¬ 
ministrative work and equipment and records, space for 
teachers* work room and rest room, adequate lighting 
throughout the entire building, an intercommunication sys¬ 
tem, and necessary storage space for custodian and school 
supplies. A special need for Central School is a pupils* 
lunch room. There are approximately sixty-five pupils 
who bring lunches daily. In severe weather the number 

is increased by 20 per cent. 

2. Foundation of the building is very poor. Walls are 

set on the ground without footings, causing settling and 
plaster cracks. Building has 4 feet 7 inches of tile above 
grade elevation to brick wall. This is poor construction. 
This tile is likely to disintegrate and fall out. Replacing 
it would be very expensive. Entrance to the building is 
constructed of tile and brick, the tile predominating. 

3. Architecturally, the building is obsolete and placed 
too close to the streets for a grade school building. 

4. The present heating system is not adequate for an 

expanded or reconstructed building. 

5. Grade elevation of the building is lower than side¬ 
walk south and north of the building by 1 foot 8 inches. 
Should the grounds be graded to drain off surface water, 
there would bo danger of water running into the basement 

windows. 

6. Expansion could not be to the south because of the 
location of the gymnasium and the grade level of the build¬ 
ing. Expansion to the west is not advisable because of the 
location of the heating plant, coal storage space, and the 

inside arrangement. 
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Therefore, we recommend the abandonment of the pres¬ 
ent Central building as soon as it is possible to provide 
suitable housing for the pupils. 

(Signed) John Judger, (Daptain 

for the Central School Rating Team 
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EIGHT. 


Mow to Plan the Educational 
Program 


The subcommittee on the educational program should 
be composed of members of the central committee who 
are especially interested in what the school program should 
bring to the people. It is desirable to have a cross section 
of the community represented by members who are en¬ 
gaged in business, industry, the professions, and home¬ 
making. 

The subcommittee should feel free at any time to call 
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on members of the teaching profession for help. Mem¬ 
bers of the local teaching staff should be enlisted in the 
work both as individuals and as groups. 

At times the committee may seek help in various phases 
of the study through the use of questionnaires, opinion 
polls, and inventories. These are simply devices that can 
be used to learn what pupils, teachers, and laymen think 
about an educational program, as well as to obtain facts 
about the educational needs of the people of the community. 
Standard forms are available but, in all likelihood, forms 
developed by the local people will prove most useful. 
The educational consultant should be called on for help 
in the construction of these fact-finding and opinion-getting 
devices. 

The subcommittee will confer with various civic groups, 
the school board, the administrative staff, and professional 
educators from outside the district. 

The techniques for studying pupil needs and curriculum 
content developed in the Illinois Secondary School Cur¬ 
riculum Program should prove helpful. The list of useful 
material on page 152 contains the names of the principal 
publications of this Program. 

In the course of its work the subcommittee will become 
familiar with the educational program as it is, but only as 
a means of helping to determine what the future program 
should be. The task is to plan for the future, not to criti¬ 
cize the past. 

E^entially the job is to answer these questions: 

1. What should our school’s philosophy be.^ 

2. What should be the depth of our educational pro¬ 
gram? 
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3. How broad should our educational program be? 

4. What provisions should we make for our exceptional 
children? 

5. What special services should we provide for our pu¬ 
pils? 

6. How should we organize our educational program? 

7. How should our educational program be administered? 

The committee may wish to divide its work somewhat 
by having various members or sub-groups take the responsi¬ 
bility for studying and reporting on each or sections of each 
of the problem areas. However, the philosophy of the 
school should be studied by the subcommittee as a whole. 
The remaining areas yield rather easily to subdivision. 

An analysis of each of these problem areas under the 
question headings follows. 

WHAT SHOULD OUR SCHOOL^S PHILOSOPHY BE? 

The philosophy of the school is simply a group of basic 
beliefs concerning the function of the school in the com¬ 
munity. The answer to this question will serve as the 
framework upon which all of the educational program 
will be built. For this reason it is necessary that the com¬ 
mittee on the educational program function as a whole 
in developing this section of the report. An early answer 
to the question will facilitate the planning of the various 
phases of the educational program. 

The committee will have the responsibility of stating 
tentatively what the objectives or the goals of the school 
should be. These objectives will be largely determined 
by our conception of the place of the school in the com- 
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munity. Most people have probably given little thought 
to what they believe the school should aim to achieve. 
They have accepted what exists in the school as good or 
bad, as the case may be. Now they have an opportunity 
to think through and put into words what they believe 
about education and what they think should be the objec¬ 
tives of their schools. 

Statements of the purposes and goals of education in 
general may serve as guides to the committee. An example 
of such a statement, in brief form, is that of the Hducational 
Policies Commission, which says that the school should help 
the individual to: 

1. Realize his full powers of mind and body. 

2. Develop good human relationships with his family, 
friends, and the public. 

3. Become economically efficient, that is, self-supporting 
in a well-chosen vocation with the ability to spend 
earnings wisely. 

4. Achieve civic responsibility to his community and his 
country. 

The committee*s statement will be informal and more 
specific because it will apply to education in its community, 
as well as education in general. It will want to spell out 
these purposes in operational terms. 

The subcommittee will raise such questions as these: 

1. Should the school seek to pass on the social heritage? 
change the processes of society? restore “the good 
old days”? 

2. Is sex education a concern of the school? 
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3. What is the responsibility of our school for the health 
of students, of the community? 

4. Are the three R's merely tools for work, or are they 
ends in themselves? 

5. What place has the school in developing good citi¬ 
zens? 

When we have clarified our thinking about what we 
expect our school to do, we should put it in a statement 
similar to the one developed by a committee of the Pitts¬ 
field Community Unit School District No. 10 of Pittsfield, 
Illinois, which follows: 

PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

Our aim is to secure a progressive development of capacities, 
having due regard for individual differences, and including a 
physical basis of vigorous health, refined esthetic taste, ability 
to make worthwhile use of leisure, ability to think independ¬ 
ently and critically, together with command of the tools and 
processes that give access to the accumulated products of past 
cultures. On the social side, this personal development is to 
be such as will give desire and power to share in cooperative 
democratic living including political citizenship, vocational 
efficiency, and social good will. 

In another way of speaking, the aim of elementary education 
is to start people on the way to doing well those things they 
will most likely need to do. The high school is a continuation 
and extension of the program of the elementary school with 
greater emphasis being placed upon the introduction of the in¬ 
dividual into actual living. 

Pupils should be helped to adjust themselves to the environ¬ 
ment in which they will work and live with a well rounded 
life which will be marked by their interests—physical, moral, 
intellectual, and material. 
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Specific Objectives 

1. To develop a fine spiritual character that is trusted and 
admired, 

2. To provide health instruction, inculcate health habits, 
organize an eflfective program of physical activities, teach pu¬ 
pils to regard health needs in planning work and play, 

3. To help pupils to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizens of a democratic society, and to be diligent and comp>e- 
tent in the performance of their obligations as members of the 
community and citizens of the state and nation, 

4. To the extent of our abilities to guide our pupils in the 
selecting of and training for a vocation; to try to discover the 
chief interests and natural traits of each child and encourage 
him in that field for which he seems best fitted, and 

5. To instill in the individual an appreciation and recognition 
of his ability in worthwhile leisure time activites.” ' 

The Educational Program Committee of the Wilming¬ 
ton, Delaware, public school survey stated their beliefs as 
follows: 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 

The function of education is to build the character and per¬ 
sonality of individuals so that they will achieve their own 
maximum development, will make their communities better 
places in which to live, and will contribute to the enrichment 
of society generally. 

We believe that: 

1. Education is a continuous process going on through life. 

2. Education should provide and direct those experiences 
necessary for the growth and development of the learner in 
the light of his needs, abilities, and interests. 

* Pittsfield, Illinois, School Survey Committee, “The Pittsfield Com¬ 
munity Unit Surveys Its Schools.” Pittsfield, Illinois, 1951, p. 34. 
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3. Education should recognize that change is inevitable in 
a democratic culture and that it should provide experiences 
that cause learners to prepare and welcome changes in thought 
and practice which improve individuals and society. 

4. Education should continually lead the learner to more 
complete understanding of the meaning of democracy and 
should likewise increase his ability to practice democratic liv¬ 
ing. 

5. Education should further enable the learner to assume 
responsibility in and contribute toward the betterment of 
human relationships in the home, the community, and the 
world. 

6. Education should contribute to the improvement of all 
aspects of living. 

Specifically, we believe that the school should develop in 
all learners: 


1. The desire for and knowledge necessary to obtain and 
maintain physical and mental health. 

2. An understanding of the family as the essential unit of 
society. 

3. The ability to recognize and respect the value of other 
individuals and groups and to cooperate with them in work 
and play. 

4. Tliose basic skills necessary for communication, inde¬ 
pendent thinking and the ability to recognize, analyze, and 
solve problems. 

5. An understanding and an appreciation of the cultures of 
the past and of all nations. 

6. Desirable ideals, attitudes, values, and through self-disci¬ 
pline, codes of conduct. 

7. Interests of a physical, intellectual, esthetic, and spiritual 
nature in order to work and use leisure time with pleasure and 
profit. 
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8, Ability to plan for the future and to select occupations 
on the basis of enjoyment, needs, and capacities.* 

The formulation of such a statement serves to sharpen our 

concept of the place of the school in our community and 
serves as a guide to the development of a program con¬ 
sistent with our beliefs about education. 

WHAT SHOULD BE THE DEPTH OF 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 

The depth of the educational program refers to the 
time span between the ages at which the school assumes and 
relinquishes its responsibility for the education of the indi¬ 
vidual. 

In studying the question of when the child should start 
school we should look at both the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of pre-school experiences and the need for such 
early school experiences in the district. We should an¬ 
swer the questions: 

1. What educational experiences are provided in kinder¬ 
gartens and nursery schools? This information may be 
gained from members of the local teaching staff, the state 
department of education, and the state university. 

2. What is the effect of these experiences on the child’s 
later work? This information may be gained from systems 
that have such a plan in operation; from parents whose 
children have attended such schools; and from national or 
state educational associations. 

3. How great is the need for such experiences in our 

-Wilmington, Delaware PubUc School’s Educational Program Com¬ 
mittee, “That We May Grow.” WUmington, Delaware. 1949, p. 14- 
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community? This information may be gained from a poll 
of parents to determine whether or not they feel the need 
for, and would participate in a nursery-kindergarten pro¬ 
gram. A teacher and citizen poll will also be helpful in 
finding out what these viewpoints on the problems would 

be. 

In determining how long the school should provide edu¬ 
cational experiences for residents of the district, the com¬ 
mittee will look at the junior college, senior college, and 
adult educational provisions. They will ask the same type 
of questions they asked for the pre-school program, that is: 

1. What does the program prepare students to do? 

2. What effect does this have on the student’s partici¬ 
pation in the economic, social, civic, and home life in the 
community? 

3. What need exists for, and how much participation 
would we have in such a program? 

Answers to these and similar questions will provide the 
information on which to base recommendations. 

HOW BROAD SHOULD OUR 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM BE? 

The breadth of the program refers to the extent to 
which the various types of educational needs are met. 
These needs will be considered under the headings of vo¬ 
cational, academic, life problems, creative arts, physical 
education, and extracurricular education. 

For purposes of study, each of these fields of learning 
experiences may be broken down into teaching areas or 
departments, and each area into subjects or courses. The 
field of vocational education for example, may be broken 
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down into such areas as industrial arts, agriculture, and 
business education, and the courses under each area into 
subjects. In outline form the breakdown of each field 
might be as follows: 

I. Educational Field (Vocational Education) 

A. Teaching Area (Industrial Arts) 

1. Subjects—woodworking electricity 

general shop auto mechanics 

metalworking 

In studying these educational fields the committee should 
examine the purposes of each teaching area and the demand 
that exists for each subject. It will be necessary to ask 
each of the teaching specialists in each area to help by list¬ 
ing the purposes of his teaching area, and how each sub¬ 
ject contributes to these purposes and to the intent of the 
philosophy. They should also ask him to indicate the vari¬ 
ous “tools,” materials, equipment, and space now available, 
plus what would be desirable in carrying out his area of 
the educational program. 

In studying the demand that exists for each subject, they 
may make use of the inventory or questionnaire technique 
in order to poll people in various sections of the community 
CO find out their opinion concerning these particular needs. 

In the vocational field they might ask students such ques¬ 
tions as: 

1. Have you decided upon the vocation that you intend 

to follow after you graduate? 

2. What vocation have you chosen? (If you have not 

decided between several vocations, please list your most 
probable choice first, your second choice second, etc.) 
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3. What vocational subjects will help you prepare for 
work in the vocation of your choice? 

In polling the graduates, they might ask what vocations 
they have entered and what they think they should have 
been taught by the school. In polling citizens at large, 
they might ask their opinions concerning the vocational 
preparations they think should be given by the school in 
the various vocational areas. 

In the area of business education they will be concerned 
with the subjects of typing, shorthand, bookkeeping, office 
machines, and secretarial practices. What is the need in 
our community? 

Agriculture will be concerned with the subjects of soil, 
machine maintenance, animal care, grain and grass crops, 
and farm home care. Do we need such a program? 

Although these questions have all been concerned with 
vocational education, similar questions should be asked for 
each of the other educational fields. 

The field of academic education will include such areas 
as foreign languages, mathematics, science, social science, 
and English. 

The life problem experiences may appear throughout the 
educational program. Consumer education, for instance, 
may appear in homemaking, business education, social 
studies, or other areas. Thrift, investment of savings, in¬ 
surance, analyzing propag^da, selecting a doctor and 
dentist, also may appear in vocational and academic pro¬ 
grams. Driver education, on the other hand, is usually a 
separate unit of study. 

The field of creative arts education will include such 
subjects as painting, drawing, plastic arts, music, and dra¬ 
matics. 
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Extracurricular education will include tKose activities^ 
without reference to teaching areas, which arc sponsored 
by the school in an informal manner. These activities do 
not usually carr>^ regular credit. They include athletic 
contests, music festivals, debates, organization parties, club 
meetings, assemblies and entertainments, and other activities 
of a like nature. Although the type of questions pre¬ 
viously asked may be employed here, the committee should 

also ask: 

1. How many students participate in these activities? 

2. Should all students participate in these activities? 

3. What limits should be placed on the amount of par¬ 
ticipation by students? 

4. Should students be charged fees in order to belong 
to organizations or participate in activities? 

5. What activities of this type should be provided? 

The information gathered in the study of subjects and 
teaching areas in the above fields should be reported to 

show: 

1. The objectives of the subject and teaching area 

2. How these purposes are achieved 

3. What demand exists for the subject and teaching area 

4. What facilities are needed to carry out these purposes 

5. How each subject and area contributes to the objec¬ 
tives of the school 

The following example of reporting of this general type 
is taken from the survey report of the McLean County 
Community Unit School District Number Five of Normal, 

Illinois. 
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UBRARY 

The library, a most vital necessity in the schools, has the fol¬ 
lowing objectives: 

1. to cooperate with the school in fulfilling its objectives in 
education, 

2. to provide students with library materials which will help 
in their growth and development as individuals, 

3. to guide students in their reading that they may find en¬ 
joyment and may learn to form critical judgments, 

4. to enable pupils, through library experiences, to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments and to gain desirable social 
attitudes, 

5. to encourage students to acquire desirable reading habits 
which will carry over into adult life, and 

6. to provide materials for teachers to aid them in their class¬ 
room teaching. 

The four methods by which they are achieved are: 

1. the provision of an abundance of reading materials— 
books, pamphlets, etc., for a great variety of subjects at all 
grade levels, 

2. training students in the use of the library tools in order 
that they may make better use of the library, 

3. encouraging personal investigation and broad reading in¬ 
terests, and 

4. working with teachers and knowing their teaching plans 
so that materials may be available for their use. 

Facilities recommended are: 

The library should be of adequate size to house the maxi¬ 
mum number of pupils who will be using it at any one time. 
Tables should be adapted to pupil size; their arrangement 
should be such that even lighting is obtained and that no pupils 
are required to face a window or other unshielded light source. 
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In addition to study tables, a browsing corner with easy chairs 
and lamps is desirable. 

Soundproof conference rooms with glass partitions, adjacent 
to the main reading room, arc desirable for use by small groups 
working on special projects or using the radio, recorder, pro¬ 
jectors, or any of the other audiovisual equipment. 

The librarian’s storage, workroom, and office space should 
also be located next to the library. Radio speeches and pro¬ 
grams could be recorded here for later playback to classes. 
The projectors could be stored here, and prepared for use in 
classroon^s, by the librarian or her assistants.^ 


The primary object of the analysis should constantly be 
kept in mind. The essential purpose is to plan the educa¬ 
tional program desired, not to evaluate the program that 
exists. In developing the proposed educational program, 
we will no doubt include much of what exists; but we 
may wish to eliminate some subjects and areas of learning 
and add others as our needs dictate. We are concerned 
with developing a program that leads us toward the goals 
of education established in our philosophy. 


WHAT PROVISIONS SHOULD WE MAKE 
FOR OUR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN? 

Exceptional children may be defined as those who are 
either so advanced or so retarded physically, mentally, or 
socially that they should receive specially-adapted learning 

experiences. 

In determining the need for provisions of this nature, 
the committee should find out the number and types of 

■ McLean County Citizens, and the College of Eduction, University of 
Illinois. “Unit Five Studies Its Buildings Needs.” Bureau of Research 
and &rvice. University of Illinois, 1950, p. 42. 
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exceptional children in the district. Although these might 
be grouped under the main headings above, these should 
preferably be subdivided as indicated belov/: 

Physically Handicapped 

1. Deaf or hard of hearing 

2. Blind or partially sighted 

3. Crippled 

4. Children with speech defects 

5. Children with cardiac defects and similar handicaps 

Mental Deviates 

1. Slow learners 

2. Fast learners 
Socially Maladjusted 

1. Delinquents 

2. Isolates 

3. Others 

Information as to the number and types of these cases 
should be available in the school census or pupil record 
cards kept by the school. If this information is not avail¬ 
able from these records it may possibly be secured through 
local social welfare, public health, or other professional 
agencies. If these sources fail it may be necessary to rely 
on estimates of specialists in the field. 

The committee on exceptional children will ask the ques¬ 
tions: 

1. What are the purposes and function of this program? 

2. What provisions should be made for these children? 

3. What personnel or special training is needed for such 
a program? 

4. How will the district be reimbursed for the extra ex¬ 
pense of this program? 
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5. How does this program contribute to the objectives 
set forth in our philosophy? 

Opinions concerning the purposes of tlte program and 
what might be done to care for the needs of the community 
may be obtained from teachers or professional consultants. 
The local administrator will help by giving information as 
to what extent the state will assist in financing the proposed 
program. 

WHAT SPECIAL SERVICES SHOULD WE 
PROVIDE FOR OUR CHILDREN? 

Special services, as the term is used here, include guid¬ 
ance, health services, hot lunches, transportation, and others 
carried on by the school district in the interest of general 
pupil welfare. Special area teachers, supervisors, admin¬ 
istrators, and consultants should be called on to give assist¬ 
ance in determining the purpose of and needs for these 
services. 

In studying guidance the committee might inquire as to 
pupil records, vocational information and opportunities, 
counseling, and vocational placement follow-up. 

In looking at health services they might ask about both 
physical and mental health. This will include medical, 
dental, and psychological services. The need of, statutory 
provisions concerning, and demand for insurance provisions 
might also be considered by the committee. 

They should look at both the need and demand for a 
hot lunch program. To determine the need tliey should 
count the number of pupils who come from greater dis¬ 
tances than can be traveled conveniently during the noon 
period. To determine the demand, they might ask the 
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parents of pupils whether or not their children would par¬ 
ticipate in such a program. Subsidies and costs of the pro¬ 
gram should also be investigated by the group. 

In studying transportation they should find out how 
many pupils live beyond reasonable walking distance; how 
long pupils should ride on busses; what standards of health 
and safety should be established and what provisions should 
be made for meeting these standards; and what provisions 
should be made for notifying parents of variations in bus 

schedule or emergency runs. 

Similar questions should be raised concerning other spe¬ 
cial services for which there seems to be a need. 

The following recommendations of the Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska Co-operative School Survey in regard to health serv¬ 
ices are illustrative: 

1. A community-school health council should be organized 
as a means of co-ordinating school health education and service 
with the health efforts of other community groups. 

2. Periodic surveys and inspections of sanitary equipment 
should be made, and the results, together with recommenda¬ 
tions, be submitted to the superintendent of schools. 

3. Written instructions regarding the teachers’ role in the 
control of communicable diseases should be prepared and dis¬ 
tributed. 

4. Parents should be urged to secure diphtheria immuniza¬ 
tion and small pox vaccination for their children during the 
early years of life. 

5. A tuberculosis testing program should be instituted in 
all secondary schools. 

6. School programs for diphtheria immunization and small¬ 
pox vaccination should be co-ordinated with similar activities 
of the department of public health. 
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7. Written instructions specifying tlie care to be given and 
the procedures to be followed when pupils become injured or 
sick while at school should be prepared and distributed. 

8. A study should be made of ways of protecting and im¬ 
proving the health of school employees. 

9. Greater use should be made of teachers’ observations, 
health histories, and screening tests in appraising the health 


status of students. 

10. Consideration should be given to scheduling complete 
health examinations toward the end of the sixth and ninth 
grades instead of at the beginning of the seventh and tenth 
grades, as at present. 

1 1. Height and weight of students, as compared with tables 
t^ivin*' average heights and weights, should be used as measures 
of growth and not as criteria of nutritional status or health. 
They should, of course, be used as a screening device to locate 
pupils whose nutritional status or health might well be checked 
l)y a physician. 

12. Increased efforts should be put forth to secure the at¬ 
tendance of parents at the health examinations of elementary 
school pupils and to secure their co-opei'ation with other as¬ 
pects of the health program. An effective program of parent 
orientation and education regarding the health program should 
be developed. The parent-teacher association would be help¬ 
ful in this respect. 

13. Psychiatric services should be increased. 

14. Cumulative health records and other forms used in the 
health program should be studied co-operatively by principals, 
teachers, nurses, and physicians to determine if and how they 


can be improved. 

15. An annual report describing the results of school health 
efforts should be prepared. The report should be made avail¬ 
able to the public. 

16. The curriculum guide in health education for the ele¬ 
mentary grades, now in process, should be completed for use 
next year, if possible. 
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17. The supply of health texts and other teaching aids should 
be increased. 

18. A comprehensive study should be made of the health 
program for junior and senior high school pupils and minimum 
requirements determined for all schools. Consideration should 
be given to including additional specific instruction in the 
junior high school and to integrating the present first aid and 
hygiene courses in the senior high school. The place of the 
job hygiene course in the total health program should receive 
special attention. 

19. Attention should be given to providing effective safety 
education at all levels. 

20. As soon as possible, hot lunch service should be available 
to pupils in all Lincoln schools. 

21. The physical environment of the high school cafeterias, 
especially at Lincoln High School, and the conditions sur¬ 
rounding the lunch hour, should be improved so that eating 
lunch will be a more healthful experience for the pupils. 

22. The health program should be administratively organized 
under a director of health education and services, who should 
also serve as supervisor of health education. Responsible to 
him should be a supervisor of medical, dental, nursing, and 
sanitary services (a medical doctor); a supervisor of food serv¬ 
ice (a dietitian); and a supervisor of physical education and 
recreation.^ 

HOW SHOULD WE ORGANIZE OUR 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 

Organization of the educational program refers to the 
way in which the various grades or levels of training are 
grouped for purposes of administration. These levels, 


* Hill, C. M., and Brownell, S. M., Report of the Co-operative Study of 
the Lincoln Schools, 1945-46, Board of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 
1947, pp. 748-750. 
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with the grades or type of training provided, are as fol¬ 
lows: 

1. Pre-school—education in the nursery, pre-ldnder- 
garten, or kindergarten, which is provided before the child 
enters the first grade 

2. Primary—grades 1-2-3 

3. Intenncdiate—grades 4-5-6 

4. Junior high—grades 7-8-9 

5. Senior high—grades 10-11-12 

6. Junior college—grades 13-14 

7. Adult education—vocational and other training for 
persons beyond school age. 

In speaking of plans of organization we refer to group¬ 
ings of grades by numbers. For example, a K6-3-3-2 plan 
would refer to administrative divisions where the kinder¬ 
garten and first six grades would be grouped in an elemen¬ 
tary attendance center, the next three grades (7-8-9) in a 
junior high attendance center, the next three grades (10- 
11-12) in a senior high attendance center, and the next two 
grades (13-14) in a junior college attendance center. 

The committee’s job is to find what grouping or com¬ 
binations of groupings such as K6-6, K6-3-3-2, 7-5, 8-4, 
and so forth, will be best for our school district. Ques¬ 
tions to which they will seek answers here will include the 

following: 

1. What is the special purpose of each of the levels? 

2. Which levels may best be grouped to provide for the 

educational needs of our children? 

3. Which plan permits the teachers to do their best 

teaching? 
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4. Which plan gives the pupils the greatest provision for 
special sciences? 

5. Which plan provides for the most efficient operation? 

An illustration of a recommendation concerning the or¬ 
ganization of the educational program is taken from the re¬ 
port of the 1948-=f9 survey of the Danville, Illinois Schools, 
entitled “Citizens Study Their Schools.” 


In view of the inadequacies showing up in the present pro¬ 
gram in the area of adolescent education, we recommend a 
junior high school program for Danville. One of the funda¬ 
mental purposes of the junior high school program is to pro¬ 
vide experiences for boys and girls which will enable them to 
discover their interests, engage in self appraisal, and secure a 
prcliminar)' view of the opportunities which the senior high 
school provides. Another important function of the junior 
high school is the development of creativeness in adolescents 
and appreciation for the creative efforts of others. Another 
phase of the good junior high school program provides early 
training in preparation for marriage and homemaking. Fur¬ 
thermore, social relationships among adolescents are developed 
in a clean, wholesome way. 

The junior high school program offers the adolescent youth 
greater opportunity to do the things that will be most valuable 
to him in life. An enriched curriculum at the level of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades encourages the boys and girls 
to remain in school for the full 12 years. It also gives valuable 
training to those boys and girls who will drop out of school 
and go to work. The enriched curriculum at the lower levels 
gives these boys and girls greater opportunities than can be 
provided in the elementary school. Careful reading of Chapter 
III will reveal the lack of opportunity for broad learning in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and the junior high school program 
which we suggest is designed to meet the needs uncared for 
in the present program. 
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We believe Danville should adopt a junior high school pro¬ 
gram for the follow ing reasons: 

J. It will enrich and broaden the curriculum for adolescents. 

2. It will give try-out experiences to boys and girls at an 
early age so that they may more intelligently choose their 
life work. 

3. It will give boys and girls an early opportunity to dis¬ 
cover their natural interests, skills and aptitudes. 

4. It w'ill give early opportuniU" for creative experiences at 
a strategical period in the child’s life. 

5. It w'ill give boys and girls opportunity to learn the funda¬ 
mentals of homeniaking and family life before they leave 
school even though they do not graduate from high 
school. 

6. It will niake the transition from the elementary to the 
secondary school much easier for the child, conset]ucntly 

7. Fewer pupils will drop out of school before they com¬ 
plete the high school program.® 

The school staff should assist the committee in gathering 
information that will help to answer the above questions. 
The subcommittee and consultant should then consider all 
factors entering into these answers in making its recom¬ 
mendations as to which plan should be followed in the dis¬ 
trict. In districts covering large areas the committee may 
find that exceptions should be made to the general plan of 
organization because of excessive distances between points, 
or isolation or concentration of population. 

HOW SHOULD THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM BE ADMINISTERED? 

Administering the educational program refers to the ar¬ 
rangements made in carrying on tlie various business, super- 

“ Danville, Illinois, Citizem Study Their Schools. Board of Education, 
Danville, Illinois, 1949, pp. 46-47. 
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visory, teaching, and auxiliary activities of the school so 
that the pupils may have the best educational opportunities 
possible. 

The committee will fomiulate answers to such questions 
as the following: 


1. How can the business management of the schools be 
made more effective in serving the educational program? 

2. What changes, if any, should be made in budgeting 
procedures, in financial accounting and reporting? 

3. What suggestions can be made to secure greater econ¬ 
omy and efficiency in the maintenance of school property? 

4. Are provisions for insurance adequate? 

5. Can suggestions be made to improve the system of 
purchasing and managing school supplies? 


The committee will seek answers to questions concern¬ 
ing both the administration of the staff and pupil personnel 
as suggested below. 

Questions concerning the staff personnel: 

1. What duties need to be performed by the various ad¬ 
ministrators? supervisors? teachers? other personnel such as 
custodians, maintenance workers, secretaries? 

2. What should be the working loads for the various 
staff members? 

3. What working conditions should be provided for the 
various staff members? 

4. What competencies should the staff have in terms of 
training and experience? 

5. Should a salary schedule be adopted, or if one is in 
force, should it be revised? 
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Questions concerning the pupil personnel: 

1. What requirements should govern admission to the 

pre-school classes? to grade one? 

2. What records should be kept of the child’s achieve¬ 
ments and growth? 

3. How should pupil growth and achievement be re¬ 
ported to the parent and pupil? 

4. What should class sizes be for the different organiza¬ 
tion levels and types of subjects and services? 

5. How long should the school day be? the school yearr 

Answers to the above questions will ser\'e to point out 
what should be done to make the educational program 
work. These answers may be gathered from the various 
staff members concerned and from previously suggested 
sources of educational information. 

Reporting to the Central Conmtittee 

The answers to the questions and the tentative con¬ 
clusions reached during the study, should be discussed by 
the subcommittee, altered or corrected if necessary, and 
adopted. It should then prepare a written report incor¬ 
porating the study and recommendations for consideration 
by the central committee. 

Because the main purpose of the survey is to improve 
the educational program, it is essential that this report be 
carefully studied by all members and that they be in the 
fullest possible accord as to what should be done and the 
steps toward tliis goal. 

The subcommittee on the educational program must bear 
in mind that, while they should look at and strive for an 
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ideal, many of the things they have considered desirable 
may be beyond the district’s financial ability. Through 
the study however, because they have seen what might and 
should be, they will be able to plan more intelligently to¬ 
ward “putting first things first” in providing the best pos¬ 
sible educational program for their community. 
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NINE. 


How to Develop the Survey Report 

The development of the survey report is a process of 
extracting meanings and implications from a collection of 
facts and opinions. These facts and opinions are analyzed 
as an interrelated whole. Each one is considered as a part 
of the whole picture. 

This analysis of the material collected will in all prob¬ 
ability result in certain modifications and adjustments in 
the tentative reports on the various areas of the study. 
Furthermore, it will be possible, with the aid of established 
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criteria of school housing, to project a building program 
to house the proposed educational program. 

When this process is completed, the reports on the com¬ 
munity, the financial condition of the school district, the 
existing housing facilities and the projected educational 
and building programs are arranged in logical order and, 
together with an introduction, are incorporated in a sur¬ 
vey report. 

The survey report representing as it does a long-range 
master plan for education in the community is presented 
to the board of education and subsequently the general 
public for study and adoption. 

DEVELOPING THE MASTER PLAN 

The process of collecting facts and other types of in¬ 
formation about the community, its people, the educational 
program, the financial ability of the school district, and the 
present school housing will have taken considerable time 
and effort. However, this information is necessary in 
order to provide a sound basis on which to plan the long- 
range program. 

As the survey has progressed, the central committee has 
heard the reports on the various phases of the study as 
mentioned above and has had the opportunity to learn 
about each phase. 

As each sub-group and subcommittee reported, facts 
were set forth, as well as opinions about what these facts 
meant. For example, the group working in the area of 
The Community and Its People brought together facts 
about the economy, social services, transportation, popula¬ 
tion, and school enrollments. Along with these facts have 
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come interpretations and attempts to supply meanings. 
Evidence has been presented to show the need for certain 
kinds of education. Based on information collected, sev¬ 
eral predictions have been made regarding the basic econ¬ 
omy, population, and school enrollments of the community. 

Those studying the financial condition of the district 
analyze its assets and liabilities just as they would those 
of any large business. The receipts and expenditures of 
the district arc scrutinized. Building maintenance, oper¬ 
ational, instructional, administrative, and other costs are 
analyzed and compared with those of neighboring districts. 
Financial trends are traced and expenditure patterns over 
a period of years examined. A detailed story of the ability 
and effort of the community to support schools over a 
period of years is told. Legal bonding limitations are set 
forth. 

But beyond this array of figures, opinions are offered. 
Meanings are drawn from facts. Certain judgments can be 
made relative to the ability, effort, and willingness of the 
community to pay for education. 

Those studying the present school housing have fur¬ 
nished the central committee with a detailed analysis and 
a formal rating of each building and site for its condition 
and educational adequacy. In addition, they have re¬ 
ported on the utilization of buildings and remodeling possi¬ 
bilities of each building. 

Those studying the educational program have not only 
infonned us of its present suitability, adequacy, and over¬ 
all quality, but have pointed out how it should be im¬ 
proved. They have drawn meanings from the facts and 
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opinions they have collected from pupils, tcaclicrs, gradu¬ 
ates, parents, and others. 

These meanings or interpretations resolve themselves 
into an expression of what the people want as their educa¬ 
tional program. They express the objectives of the edu¬ 
cational program. If inadequacies arc found, ways to 
make the program adequate are suggested. If it is un¬ 
suitable, ways to make it suitable are offered. 

The program is described as it is and as it should be in 
the light of needs determined by pupils, parents, teachers, 
and others. The steps necessary to bridge the gap be¬ 
tween what is and what should be are recommendations. 
These recommendations form an essential part of the survey 
report. 

After all of the reports are in and each member of the 
central committee has familiarized himself with them, the 
next step is to consider them together. Heretofore, each 
area has been considered separately. The time has now 
come to look at each one in relation to the othere. 

The committee faces a twofold task as it considers the 
facts and opinions collected in the various areas of the 
study. It must (1) outline a co-ordinated, flexible educa¬ 
tional program adequate for the needs of the community 
and within the financial means available, and (2) develop 
a long-range, flexible building plan that will adequately and 
efficiently house the desired educational program for years 
to come. This too must come within the present and fu¬ 
ture financial means of the community. 

In approaching this twofold task, the committee will need 
the help and advice of local people of the educational pro- 
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fession. It is at this point that the educational consultant 
from the outside can render a most valuable service. The 
committee has the facts to set before the consultant. Com¬ 
mittee members, local educators, and consultants can ex¬ 
change ideas, each from his own point of view, but all 
within the same framework of facts. 

At all times, the committee members will keep in mind 
that the responsibility for developing these plans is their 
own. They will weigh the advice of the professional edu¬ 
cators u'ith care and due respect, but the decisions must 
be the decisions of the central survey committee. It is 
from this group that the board of education expects to re¬ 
ceive a report. 

At this point, the project enters into the phase of de¬ 
liberative judgment and planning. The facts, figures, and 
fancies arc available; the co-ordinated planning on the basis 
of this information is the task at hand. 

STEP-BY-STEP DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE MASTER PLAN 

It is suggested that the following steps be taken at gen¬ 
eral meetings of the central survey committee. Local edu¬ 
cators, school board members, and educational consultants 
should be present on invitation of the committee at such 
times as they arc needed. Probably at least one outside 
consultant should be present at all times. 

Part I. The Educational Program. The report on The 
Educational Program the People Want is the beginning 
point. Every committee member should have a copy at 
hand. The question is “How, if at all, should this pro- 
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posed educational program be modified in the light of the 
information we have collected about the community and 
the financial condition of the district”? 

The educational program is the heart of the whole matter. 
The tentative report of the committee studying this area 
gives a starting point for the work. Examine it in the light 
of all the information at hand. Does this information in¬ 
dicate that the educational program proposed by the group 
woi’king on this phase of tlie study should be changed? 
If so, how should it be changed? Should some parts be 
eliminated? Should additions be made? Why should 
changes be made? Can they be justified in terms of the 

total framework of information? 

Step 1. Does the committee agree with the objectives 
of the educational program as set forth? If not, what 
changes should be made? 

In answering this question, the needs of the community 
as revealed in the study of The Community and Its People 
should be given careful consideration. Certain educational 
needs may be discovered in the community that justify a 
reshaping of the objectives of the school. Examples of 
such needs are as follows: 

a. The need for a year-round recreational program to 
help prevent juvenile delinquency. 

b. The need for an extensive vocational training program 
to meet job requirements in the community. 

c. The need for a comprehensive school health service 
in view of health conditions in the community. 

Step 2 . When should the individual begin his formal 
education and when should it end? What span of life 
should the educational program cover? Shall the school 
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system include nursery schools, kindergartens, a junior col¬ 
lege, an adult education program? 

The needs of the community as revealed in the survey 
will shed much light on the problem. The report of the 
group analyzing finances will possibly dictate certain limits 
on the extent of the program. The superintendent of 
schools and the educational consultant can give a great 
deal of guidance at this point. 

Step 3. What should be the nature of the educational 
program? What areas of learning, what experiences 
should the program include? 

The report of the subcommittee on the educational pro¬ 
gram has outlined these areas. Should these be modified 
or others be added in the light of the needs brought out 
in the study of the community? What modifications, if 
any, do the present and future finances of the district sug¬ 
gest? 

Here again, the local administrator and the outside con¬ 
sultant can give substantial aid. The former can explain 
why the present program contains the areas of learning that 
it does, why others have not been added, and why some 
may have been retained despite their lack of essential worth. 
The latter can aid the committee in weighing the relative 
values of the areas of learning incorporated in the proposed 
educational program. This contribution will prove espe¬ 
cially valuable if finances impose restrictions on the pro¬ 
posed program. 

Step 4. What provisions should be made for excep¬ 
tional children? For which types of exceptional children 
are special provisions most needed? Are the recommenda¬ 
tions of the educational program report realistic in terms 
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of community needs and resources? How many children 
of each type are in the community? 

Local teachers as well as the superintendent and con¬ 
sultant may act as resource people for the committee as it 
considers this problem. A representative from the state 
department of education may also be of help in explaining 
the part of the state in sponsoring programs for exceptional 
children. 

Step 5. What pupil services should the schools offer? 
What provisions should be made for individual guidance, 
school lunches, and health, psychological, and other serv¬ 
ices? 

The analysis of the community will offer help in deter¬ 
mining the need for such services. For example, the fact 
that a large number of children are not within easy walk¬ 
ing distance of a school may indicate the need for a hot 
lunch program. The number and variety of job oppor¬ 
tunities available to high school graduates may indicate the 
need of a strong vocational guidance service. The ability 
of the school district to finance such services is also a de¬ 
termining factor. 

Step 6. How shall the program outlined be organized? 
Is the most effective organization a Kindergarten Six^ 
Three-Three plan, a Kindergarten Six-Four-Four plan, or 
an Eight-Four plan, or some other plan? How can the 
program be co-ordinated and integrated so as to achieve 
the objectives set up? 

The educational consultant will be most helpful in the 
consideration of these questions. With his professional 
knowledge and the facts supplied by the committee, the 
educational consultant can offer much helpful advice. 
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Step 7. How shall the program be administered? It 
will be readily seen that the administration of the educa¬ 
tional program is largely the task of professional educators 
hired for the purpose. The school administration must be 
allowed a certain amount of flexibility in order to adapt it¬ 
self to changing situations. However, certain guideposts 
may be set up and suggestions or recommendations made 
in the light of information brought out in the study. 

For example, the citizen surveyors may find that a defi¬ 
nite salary schedule should be established in order to re¬ 
tain the better teachers. They might recommend a change 
in the system of purchasing and distributing supplies with 
the idea of securing greater economy or improved effi¬ 
ciency. 

It is clearly within their province to recommend admin¬ 
istrative practices and procedures that they believe will 
facilitate the development and execution of the educational 
program they have designed. 

Surmmry. The seven steps preceding should have estab¬ 
lished: 

1. A clear-cut statement of the objectives of the schools 

2. The educational life span to be covered 

3. The nature and extent of the learning experiences to 
be incorporated in the program 

4. The special provisions the program should have for 
exceptional children 

5. The pupil services that should be included in the pro¬ 
gram 

6. An outline for the organization of the program 

7. Suggestions for the administration of the program 
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In short, the committee has determined the educational 
program it wishes to propose. It is now ready to turn to 
the second part of the task. 

Pa7 t 2. The Building Progra^n. With the proposed 
educational program before the committee, it can begin the 
work of analyzing housing needs. The outside consultant 
in school building can give invaluable help in this task. 

A sound building program must be based on the educa¬ 
tional program it is to house. Just as a tailor cuts his cloth 
to make a suit to fit the man, so must the building plan 
be tailored to fit the educational program. The nature of 
the educational program is analogous to the type of cloth 
and the styling of the suit; the pupil population corre¬ 
sponds to measurements used to determine the size of the 
suit. 

Step 8. How many students will participate in the edu¬ 
cational program planned? Where are they now located? 
Where will they be located five, ten, fifteen years hence? 

Those who have made a special study of The Community 
and Its People will have some tentative answers to these 
questions. Their study of population growth, birth rates, 
and school enrollments will shed much light on these ques¬ 
tions. One point that should be carefully appraised is the 
effect of the proposed educational program on the desire 
of people to go to school. W^ill it attract more pupils? 
Does the proposed program meet needs better than the 
present one? 

The committee will do well to rely on the experience 
of the educational consultant in arriving at a conclusion on 
these points. If modifications in pupil enrollment esti¬ 
mates are made, then the report of the subcommittee on 
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The Conmiunity and Its People should be accordingly re¬ 
vised. 

The answer to the question proposed in Step 8 will give 
us an idea of how big the educational program will be in 
terms of pupil participation. This, combined with the 
nature of the program gives us the basic information neces¬ 
sary to plan school housing. 

Step 9. What are the accepted criteria of good school 
housing, and what do they mean in the local situation? 

From their reading and discussion, the committee mem¬ 
bers will have formed some ideas of what good school hous¬ 
ing is. These ideas should be checked with the educa- 
tional consultant, first in the abstract, and then as applied 
to the local situation. 

For example: What is the proper size for an elementary 
school site? How large should a classroom be? What is 
the maximum distance pupils should be expected to walk to 
school? What are the maximum and minimum enroll¬ 
ments for an efficient attendance unit? How do local 
school buildings and sites measure up? 

Step 10. Flow does the present school housing measure 
up to what is needed to house the proposed educational 
program? In what respects is it adequate? In what re¬ 
spects is it inadequate? 

The work of the subcommittee on The Present School 
Housing Situation has supplied the facts necessary to make 
this analysis. Its report is an appraisal of the school plant 
as its exists. The committee now appraises it in terms of 
how it measures up to what is needed to house the educa¬ 
tional program we want- As an example, it may find that 
present housing makes no provision for a machine shop 
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while the proposed educational program includes machine 
shop training. 

1 hey must keep in mind chat this is a long-range educa¬ 
tional program, which takes into account anticipated 
changes in school enrollments for years to come. It has a 
certain amount of flexibility, which must be reflected in 
housing. 

For e.xamplc, present enrollment may dictate the im¬ 
mediate erection of a building to house 250 students but 
estimated future enrollment indicates the building will be 
called on to house 450 within the next decade. Such a 
situation may be provided for in the building program 


either by designing an expansible building or acquiring 
another site in anticipation of the construction of a second 
building later. If the expected increase in enrollment fails 
to materialize die original building need not be expanded, 
or if a site has been acquired it can be sold. 

Step II. What adjustments can be made in existing 
buildings to make them suitable to house the new program? 

For example, a g)minasium may be added to an existing 
building to make it suitable to house the physical educa¬ 


tion program. 


In another case, a classroom may be re¬ 


modeled and equipped so that it will serve as the school 


nurse’s quarters. 

Step 12. What new housing is required? How much? 


Where shall it be located? 


In many situations new housing is or will be required. 
This is true because educational programs change to meet 
new needs, and student populations in general are increas¬ 
ing. Furthermore, while certain sections of the com¬ 
munity may be growing rapidly and others slowly, some 
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may be at a standstill while still others are actually decreas¬ 
ing in population. The reports of both the group studying 
the community and the one studying school housing will 
serv'e as guides in answering these questions. 

Step 13. Draw up a tentative list of building and re¬ 
modeling projects based on the information already secured. 

Step 14. Arrange the items on this list in the order of 
their urgency and feasibility. 

Step 15. Draw up a co-ordinated step-by-step building 
program including in proper order: 

a. Location and size of sites to be purchased 

b. Number and location of new buildings to be con¬ 
structed 

c. Types of new buildings to be constructed 

d. Areas of the educational program to be housed in old 
and proposed new buildings 

e. Approximate size of each proposed building 

f. Remodeling and additions to be made to present build¬ 
ings 

g. Additions to be made to present sites 

h. Any elimination of present buildings recommended 

i. Priorities to be assigned each construction unit 

j. Priorities to be assigned each purchase of land for 
school purposes 

Step 16. Estimate the cost of each step in the program. 

Cost estimates, rough as they may be, are necessary in 
order that we may determine what proportion of the pro¬ 
gram can be financed from time to time. The financial 
factor may dictate some modifications, and certainly will 
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determine the maximum speed with which the building pro¬ 
gram may be achieved. 

Rough estimates of building costs may be made on the 
basis of the number of cubic feet or number of square feet 
of space required. Valuable insights on costs may be ob¬ 
tained from an analysis of cost data of recently constructed 
school buildings in neighboring communities. 

Estimates of equipment and maintenance costs are also 
in order because both are involved in figuring over-all 
costs. 

The subcommittee on finance, working with the build¬ 
ing consultant, can give reasonably accurate estimates of 
unit and total costs. 

The central committee will do well to work closely with 
the superintendent of schools, the president of the board 
of education, and the outside consultants as they shape this 
plan. It will look to the group that studied finances for 
advice on how rapidly the plan can be realized in terms of 
the financial ability and willingness of the people of the 
community to invest in education. 

An illustration of such a step-by-step long-range build¬ 
ing program is presented on pages 170 to 180 inclusive. 

Compiling the Survey Report 

After the twofold master plan has been developed we 
are ready to compile the survey report. In the course of 
the discussions incidental to the development of the plan, 
certain modifications will probably have been made in the 
tentative reports covering the different aspects of the study. 

For example, predicted school enrollments may have been 
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modified as a result of the probable holding power ex¬ 
pected to develop from the proposed educational program. 
In turn, the educational program proposed may have been 
altered to meet needs brought out in the community study. 
Likewise, the financial analysis might have been revised in 
the light of facts about industrial growth uncovered by 
people studying the community. 

After each report has been modified to meet the approval 
of the central survey committee, it becomes a chapter in 
the complete survey report. The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee will assume responsibility for writing a brief intro¬ 
duction, which will explain the occasion for the study, how 
it was conducted, the number of people involved, and such 
other information as may be considered appropriate. 

The oudine of the report may take the following form: 

Introduction 

Chapter I. The Community and Its People 

Chapter II. The Financial Ability of The School Dis¬ 
trict 

Chapter III. The Present School Housing Situation 

Chapter IV. A Recommended Educational Program 

Chapter V. A Recommended School Building Program 

PRESENTING THE SURVEY REPORT 

As soon as the survey report is completed, sufficient 
copies should be mimeographed so that each member of 
the board of education, the superintendent of schools, and 
each central survey committee member may have a copy. 

After the board of education and superintendent have 
had an opportunity to read the report, it may be formally 
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presented to the board by the chairman of the central com¬ 
mittee. He may or may not be accompanied by an execu¬ 
tive committee of the central survev^ committee. There is 
considerable publicity value in a formal presentation be¬ 
cause it represents the culmination of many weeks of work 
on the part of committee members and others. The cere¬ 
mony has news value and at the same time serves to point 
up the relationship between the central survey committee 
and the board of education. 

At this meeting, it is well for the chairman of the central 
survey committee to point out that the survey recom¬ 
mendations represent the best thinking of citizens of the 
community after they have become acquainted with the 
facts. The legal power to act on the recommendations 
rests with the board of education. The report is now in 
its hands for study and action. 

The first action that a board may well take is to have 
the report printed or mimeographed in sufficient quantity 
so that copies may be made available to the general public. 
Certainly all libraries should be supplied with loan copies, 
and distribution of copies to organizations and interested 
groups would be in order. 

In accepting the report, the president of the board may 
request that as the report is studied by the board and the 
community, help be supplied by the survey committee in 
interpreting it. 

After a careful study of the report, it will be the re¬ 
sponsibility of the board to act on it. The board may re¬ 
ject the recommendations in total, although this is highly 
improbable; adopt them in part, which is possible; or adopt 
them in total, which is probable. In either of the latter 
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cases, the survey committee should stand by in readiness 
to aid the board in implementing the recommendations set 
forth in the survey report. Now, however, the responsi¬ 
bility of initiating action on the recommendations rests on 
the board, and the survey committee acts in an advisory 
capacity. The responsibility of developing the program 
for presentation to the board was the committee s; the re¬ 
sponsibility of acting on it is the board s. 

A LONG RANGE BUILDING PROGRAM FOR THE 
CHARLESTON COMMUNITY UNIT 

The building program which is recommended herein is the 
outcome of a careful study and analysis of the factors pre¬ 
viously reported. It is designed to furnish the facilities needed 
for the t)'pe of educational program which is suited to the 
district and yet avoid overbuilding or expensively ornamented 
structures. It is structured to consecutively care for the most 
pressing needs of the district while making the maximum usage 
of the present buildings. 

The entire plan must of necessity be extended over a period 
of several years; but the needs are pressing, and the plan should 
be initiated immediately with subsequent additions made as 
soon as possible. As an example, stage 2 of the program might 
be put into effect as soon as the bonding indebtedness has been 
lowered enough to permit. Stages 3 and 4 would likewise 
follow the same procedure. 

Recoimuendations 

1. It is recommended that a new one-story elementary school 
with a capacity of 200 pupils be constructed on a site to be 
purchased immediately north of Maple Street where it is in¬ 
tersected by Fourth Avenue. (See Map IV.) This site is 
well located on high ground and centrally located in respect 
to pupils living north of the New York Central Railroad tracks. 
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Some provision in scieets and subways should be made to al¬ 
low pupils in the east to reach the new location. It might be 
necessary to transport these pupils until such improvements 
have been made. However, the location of the school here 
would serve the rural area immediately north of the city and 
would eliminate the necessity of any elementary children cross¬ 
ing the main railroad lines running through the city. The 
elimination of the necessity of children crossing the main line 
railroad tracks twice a day is in itself a considerable advantage. 
This buildinjr should include the followinj; features: 

a. A gymnasium of adequate size but without spectator seating. 

b. An auditorium. 

c. A cafeteria large enough to scat 75 at one time. 

d. A principal’s office suite. 

e. Teachers’ rest rooms. 

f. A kindergarten room. 

g. A health suite. 

h. An art room. 

i. A combined library and visual aids room. 

2. We recommend that an addition be made to the present 
junior high school so that this building may adequately care 
for all pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9 in the district. Tliis addi¬ 
tion should include two classrooms, and expanded facilities for 
physical education. There is considerable need for better 
shower, dressing room, and toilet facilities and these should be 
provided in the new addition. With the addition here recom¬ 
mended, the present senior and junior high school with the ex¬ 
ception of the inadequacy of site should satisfactorily house an 
expanded program for the entire junior high school population. 

3. W^e recommend that an elementary school of modem de¬ 
sign and of one story construction with a capacity of 100 
students be erected at a suitable location near Salisbury. (See 
Map I.) This building should contain four classrooms and a 
recreation room in addition to a principal’s office. A site of 
5 acres or more should be selected with maximum accessibility 
for pupils. 
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4. Wc recommend the construction of an expansible one- 
story senior high school building with a capacity of 500 s^- 
dents on the site which has already been purchased for this 
purpose. This building should include the following features: 

a. A ffyninasium of adequate size. 

b. An auditorium with a seating capacity of approximately 300. 

c. A modern cafeteria and dining room. 

d. A vocational shops unit. 

e. A homemaking unit and social laboratory. 

f. A business education unit. 

g. An arts and crafts unit. 

h. A music unit. 

i. A health suite. 

). A library seating 50 students. 

k. Administrative offices, guidance, special services, conference 
and staff work rooms. 

Although the present site meets minimum requirements, it is 
suggested that additional land be secured if available. 

5. The Washington School which was built in 1887 is lo¬ 
cated on a site containing less than two acres. The site iKelf 
is inadequate, and in view of the new location of schools, it is 
recommended that when a new Washington School is built it 
be located upon a site to be purchased by the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in the near future on the plot known as the Arbor Hill 
Residence consisting of approximately four acres, south of 
Harrison Street and adjacent to the high school grounds. (See 
Map IV.) This will allow the old Washington School to be 
used as the general administration building with the superin¬ 
tendent’s office, his clerical assistants, conference rooms, busi¬ 
ness manager’s office, and supply depot. The new Washington 
School should be a one-story building with a capacity of 350 
and including the following features: 

a. A gj'mnasium. 

b. An auditorium. 

c. A cafeteria. 

d. A princifjal’s office suite. 

e. Teachers’ rest rooms. 
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{. A kindergarten room. 

g. A health suite. 

h. An art room. 

i. A visual aids room. 

). A library. 

6. It is recommended that the Franklin School be the next 
building within the city to be abandoned as an attendance unit. 
It is recommended that the new school for this area be located 
on the site bounded on the south by Polk, on the cast by E 
Street, and on the west by F Street, which runs diagonally. 
(See Map IV.) This is an ideal site for a school building since 
it is on high ground with plenty of adjacent play area and well 
located in terms of the pupil population of the district. It 
contains approximately 10 acres. The new structure should 
be a one-story building with a capacity of about 250 and con¬ 
taining the following features: 

a. A gymnasium. 

b. An auditorium. 

c. A cafeteria. 

d. A principaPs office saite. 

e. Teachers’ rest rooms. 

f. A kindergarten room. 

g. A health suite. 

h. An art room. 

i. A visual aids room. 

j. A library. 

The old site, located as it is in one of the better residential 
areas of the city, could be disposed of by the Board at a good 
price. 

The Lincoln School which is the best elementary school in 
the district unfortunately is located upon an inadequate site. 
Furthemiore, this site cannot be expanded without encroaching 
upon heavily populated residential areas, which make such a 
venture impractical. It is therefore recommended that this 
structure be kept in use for a considerable number of years 
with a minimum number of pupils and eventually be disposed 
of by the Board. This building might be remodeled into an 
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apartment building as it is well located for this purpose. At 
s^ch time, the new Franklin School might well be expanded 
to take care of pupils who were in attendance at the Lincoln 

^^^7° We recommend that an elementary building of one sto^ 
construction with a capacity of 

should be erected in the vicinity of Lema. (See M p -) 
This building is to replace the present structure and should be 

located on a site of not less than 5 acres with 

accessibility in mind. It should be a duplicate of the Sabsbury 

^S.'^We recommend that a similar unit be built at Ashmore. 
This new building would replace the present Ashmore sti^c- 
ture and should be located on the outskirts of the village where 

a site of at least 5 acres may be secured. 

9. We recommend that a fourth building of the same type 

be constructed in the Bushton-Rardin area at a point which is 
readily accessible to pupils of the area. (See Map I.) ihe 
site, as in the case of the others, should not be less than 5 acres. 


Analysis of the Building Progriim 

First Stage 

Reco 7 ?Tme 77 dation / will provide an economical, flexible and 
functional building which will alleviate the overcrowding in 
the elementary schools in Charleston and offer an enriched edu¬ 
cational program to the children of the Fairgrange Area and 
North Charleston. The location of this site and the pupils 

in this area are shown in Map IV. 

The gymnasium in this building will provide a place for 

children to participate in their games and should be designed 
for the age group for which it is intended. It will not need 
the high ceilings or large playing areas which are found in the 
secondary school gymnasiums; neither will it need to be de¬ 
signed for spectator groups. 

Like the gymnasium, the auditorium in the elementary school 
is a place for smaller children to gather and work and should 
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be designed accordingly. Here the children will present their 
plays and musical programs, act out the stories they have writ¬ 
ten, and carry on their project presentations for small audi¬ 
ences. 

The auditorium should accommodate about 100 and will 
also serve as a center for meetings and programs sponsored 
by the various clubs in the area served. 

The cafeteria will provide a congenial atmosphere where 
good manners and health practices can be put into operation. 
It will provide facilities not only for hot lunches but also for 
serving milk and soup to those children who bring their lunches 
from home. 

The principal’s office and teachers’ room will provide needed 
work space for the administration and staff. 

The kindergarten and health rooms will provide the special 
facilities and areas needed for this part of the educationa pro¬ 
gram. 

The art room will serve as a center for carrying on the larger 
art and manual projects and as a center for science experi¬ 
ments, clay firing, and plant growing. 

The combined library and visual aids room should contain 
shelving, tables and chairs, pictures, etc., appropriate to the 
age group being served. It should be attractive in design and 
decoration with separated areas where small groups might work 
together around tables. These could possibly be provided by 
section designing which utilizes the projecting smaller sized 
bookcases as the partition. These areas might serve as a center 
for a collection of books which are pertinent to the problems 
on which the groups are w'orking. 

In addition to these rather traditional provisions considera¬ 
tion should be given to the inclusion of a small separated sound¬ 
proof room in which students can listen to their radio trans¬ 
criptions or recordings of special broadcasts, classroom lessons, 
music appreciation lessons, and committee meeting procedures. 

The librarian’s desk should be conveniently and centrally 
located, so that she can supervise all activity in the room, and 
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should he adjacent to the librarian’s work room where the 
visual education equipment will also be available. 

I he building, including all others recommended, should be 
of one-storv, fireproof, sanitary modern construction. As an 
elementarv'center it will have exits from each classroom to an 
outdoor uork area for that room. Each of the classrooms 
should have a floor area of no less than 900 square feet. 

The cost of the site and building is presently estimated at 

Reconmicvdation II will provide the sorely needed improve¬ 
ment and expansion for the junior high school budding. 
When the senior high school is moved it will permit offering 
the try-out experiences in the various skills which are needed 
with this age group and should handle the estimated 750 to 
SOO students who will be attending this center in 1958. 
present location of pupils in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades is shown in Map U for the outlying area, and in Map 
V for the city of Charleston. This improvement would cost 

an estimated $50,000. 

Recommendation HI will establish a modem sanitary build- 
in^T at Salisbury which will provide an educational program 
coniparable to that offered elsewhere. The recreation room 
should be planned as a general or all purpose room in which 
hot lunches are offered and in which project activities can be 
carried on. Tliis room with its adjoining kitchen will also 
serve as a center where groups in the community can meet and 
present their programs and have their dinners. 

This building will be similar to the elementary buildings 
previously mentioned, with regard to classroom floor area and 
type of construction. The location of this attendance center 
and its pupils is indicated on Map I. 

The building, with its site, will cost an estimated $100,000, 

Reconmiendation /K is closely tied to Recommendation 11 
which depends upon it for fulfillment. The increased high 
school enrollment as well as the urgent need at the junior high 
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school level necessitates this step being taken in the immediate 
future. 

The senior high school building will provide the facilities 
needed for this group of students for vocational training, physi¬ 
cal education, and other services. It should be of one-story 
utilitarian design which provides for maximum ease of main¬ 
tenance. It should avoid fancy or nonfunctional decoration 
or trim and construction should be such that there are no base¬ 
ment rooms in use by students. 

The building should be designed so that it could be added 
to in the eventuality that the high school students from Eastern 
attend the public schools. 

It is estimated that the cost of this building will be $1,000,000. 

Although not included as a building recommendation, a sum 
of $50,000 should be made available for contingencies in con¬ 
nection with purchase or improvement of sites. 

Recoitmtevdations /, //, //, and /K, with the site contingency 
allowance, comprise the first stage of the long range building 
program. In the opinion of the survey staff, the $1,450,000 
required for this step can all be handled under one bonding 
issue and still leave an ample amount which could be made 
available in case of emergency. 

The completion of the first stage will temporarily release 
the pressure resulting from the tremendous influx of pupils. 
Charleston Community Unit will then have two new func¬ 
tional elementary grade schools, an adequate junior high school 
plant and a new uncrowded senior high school. It will leave 
only three elementary buildings which are in need of replace¬ 
ment or extensive remodeling, with all other buildings rated 
as being in good condition. 

At the junior high school, or seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade level, only a very few students would be beyond the 
limits of a ten mile circle drawn from their attendance center. 
The present location of these students in the outlying area of 
the unit is show'n in Alap II. Over two-thirds of the students, 
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as indicated by Map IV, would be located within a mile circle 

from the building. te i. a 

As shown in Map III the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 

would aUo have a few pupils located beyond a ten mile radius 

from the high school. Over two-thirds of the semor high 

school students, as indicated in Map V, would reside within a 

mile radius of this building. 


Second Stage 

Recommendation V initiates the second stage of the long 
range building program which should be placed in operation 
as soon as reduction of the Stage One bond issue wiU permit. 
This step will remove the crowding in the classrooms in the 

unit. 

Recommendation V replaces the poorest attendance center 
left in the unit at this point and provides an adequate school 
plant for the children in the eastern section of Charleston and 
outlying area. At the same time it will permit all of the ad¬ 
ministrative offices to be located centrally. 

The school plant should be similar in type to the elementary 
building previously described and the shift of the Administra¬ 
tive and Board Center will provide ample storage and operat¬ 
ing space so that all administrative records and school supplies 
can be centrally and conveniently located. 


Third Stage 

RecontnzeTid(ttioTi VI initiates the third stage of the long 
range building program and should be placed in operation as 
soon as factors of economic conditions and possible state or 
federal building aid programs indicate that this can be done. 
This recommendation replaces another of the inadequate build- 
ings with a modem plant. The building should be planned to 
initially house about 250 students although all service features 
and the gymnasium, cafeteria and health suite should be of 
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ample size to handle the final enrollment of 400 which is 
predicted. 

This building should be of expansible design to permit the 
later addition of classrooms and another activity room at the 
time when Lincoln is abandoned. It would eventually serve 
the western part of the citv of Charleston and immediate out¬ 
lying areas. 

The realization of this recommendation gives the city of 
Charleston ample facilities for a modem educational program 
excepting for the limited outdoor work area and playground 
space at Lincoln School. 

Fourth Stage 

Reconrme^idation VII removes the last of the buildings in 
the area which are in the doubtful class. It provides the facili¬ 
ties needed in the Lema area to offer an educational program 
which has its curriculum directed to the children of a rural 
area. After its construction it might be possible, if patrons 
so desired, to lower the class unit load in Charleston by decreas¬ 
ing its attendance area and enlarging the attendance area for 
the center at Lema. 

Recommendation VIII replaces the present Ashmore center 
with a building and site of adequate size to provide economi¬ 
cally a sound educational program. This building would 
house about 125 students. 

Recommendation IX concerns establishment of the last of 
the attendance centers. This building would serve the Bush- 
ton-Rardin area and should be situated for maximum con¬ 
venience and utilization by both villages and the surrounding 
rural area. It would house 100 pupils. 

With the completion of this stage the children of the Charles¬ 
ton Community Unit will all be provided with safe, sanitary, 
adequate schools which can offer the type of educational pro¬ 
gram suited to their needs. These centers will also provide 
facilities for use by groups in their respective areas. The 
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Charleston Community Unit will again be "second to none” 
in its provision of facilities for public education. 
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TEN. 

How to Develop and Maintain 
Good Public Relations in the 
Survey 

As mentioned earlier in this book, the need for good 
public relations is so important in the conduct of the survey 
that a subcommittee should be set up to work in this area. 
Persons in radio, newspaper, and industrial public relations 
are ideally suited for work on this subcommittee. Ad¬ 
vertising people and theatre operators have made unique 
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contributions in some cases. Willingness to work and 
available time are important requisites for membership. 


WHAT IS THE PURPOSE OF THE PUBLIC 
rblations subcommittee? 

The purpose of this subcommittee is three fold: 

1 To coUect all the facts, figures, and important news 
items concerning what the survey subcommittees are do¬ 
ing and trying to do, and to get this mformation to all the 

people in the community. u’ u 

^ 2. To provide and promote ways and means by which 

the general public can present ideas and opimons to the 
survey committees. 

3. To facilitate communications among survey workers 
themselves. 

The success of a survey depends to a great extent upon 
the work of this committee. The people of the committee 
should seek to develop co-operation and good will among 
survey workers and the rest of the general public. They 
should attempt to get as many people as possible m the 
community involved in some part of the survey’s program. 
Involving the people in the work of the survey does not 
mean placing them all on committees. However, it does 
mean giving everyone ample opportunity to participate, 
receive information, and express opinions and ideas con¬ 
cerning the work of the survey. An iUustrative series of 
questions and answers, designed to produce a clear under¬ 
standing of the purposes and methods of the survey, ap¬ 
pears on page 194. These questions may be run in the 
daily or weekly newspapers as an introductory publicity 

feature. 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE SHOULD BE 
ON THE COMMITTEE? 

The exact number of people needed on this subcommittee 
cannot be definitely stated as the number depends upon 
several factors. Among these are (1) amount of time to 
be given by each member, (2) speed with which the sur¬ 
vey is to be made, and (3) the difficulty involved in reach¬ 
ing the public. Where possible, it is advantageous to 
have a member of the public relations subcommittee occa¬ 
sionally attend the meetings of other subcommittees. With 
due regard for all of these factors, experience has indi¬ 
cated that a good working subcommittee will consist of 
between three and seven members. During different stages 
of the sur\'cy, the subcommittee will find it advisable to 
invite specialists to sit in on committee meetings for short 
periods of time. A minimum of three members is recom¬ 
mended out of fairness to the general public and the com¬ 
mittee itself. It is felt that with fewer than three people it 
would be difficult to report the activities of the subcommit¬ 
tees to the general public. The maximum of seven people 
is suggested because it has been found that a larger com¬ 
mittee has trouble devising working agreements. 

The members of the subcommittee are selected from 
the central committee originally appointed by the board. 
Sub-groups may be formed from members of the student 
body, the faculty, and the community at large. Other 
citizens, because of particular talents as writers or artists, 
may be called upon for occasional help. 

Care should be taken in selection of the committee to 
secure members who understand the different points of 
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view of the citizens of the district. This involves taking 
into account differences in sex, differences in economic 
and social status, differences in occupations and leisure¬ 
time activities, and differences in localized interests within 

the district. 

HOW CAN THE COMMITTEE BE 
ORGANIZED MOST EFFECTIVELY? 

The committee will find it expedient to elect a chairman 
and a recorder at one of its first meetings. The election 
of these officers is not meant to imply that parliamentary 
procedures must be strictly adhered to in meetings. While 
order and attention to the problem at hand are essential, 
a friendly informal atmosphere is much more conducive 
to general participation in discussing and solving the prob¬ 
lems before the group than is a formal atmosphere. The 
duties of the two officers are listed below. 

Specific duties of chairman: 

1. Arrange the most favorable meeting times with the 
other committees 

2. Lead (not direct) discussions 

3. Act as the representative of the group at the central 
survey meetings 

4. Arrange meetings with consultants 

Specific duties of recorder: 

1. Keep a record of the meetings of the public relations 
committee 

2. Keep reports of meetings of other subcommittees that 
were attended by committee members 
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3 . Keep records and samples of committee projects, 
articles published, etc. 

4. Assist chairman with clerical work 

HOW OFTEN SHOULD THE COMMITTEE MEET? 

It is usually desirable to have this committee meet at 
least twice each month, and more often if it seems neces¬ 
sary. The frequency of these meetings, of course, de¬ 
pends on the speed of the sun-ey and the amount of work 
to be done by the committee. 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE AT THESE MEETINGS? 

These periodic meetings will allow the committee to (1) 
evaluate its past work, (2) make suggestions for improving 
the work, (3) participate in a social period, and (4) foster 
g^oup thought and action. 

In evaluating their past work, the members should ask 
themselves questions such as: 

1, How well did our message reach the citizens of this 
area? 

a. Which methods of communication reached what 
groups? 

b. How many people received the report? 

c. How many people did not receive the report? 

2. How well did we get our message across? 

a. Did people understand what we were, in general, 
trying to say? 

b. On what points did we have difficulty in getting 
people to understand us? 
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c. Which methods of communication (newspapers, 
bulletins, oral reports before various civic groups, cartoons, 
motion pictures, etc.) best served to clarify what we were 

trying to say? 

3. How well did we get the reaction of groups to our 
report? 

a. Was there a general response to our report? 

b. What different types of response did we get? 

c. How many in the group responded in each man¬ 
ner? 

d. How many in the group seemed indifferent to the 
report or did not respond? 

In making suggestions for the improvement of its work, 
the committee might look to past evaluations for signs of 
difficulties that could be attacked. In the case of the ques¬ 
tion “How well did our message reach the citizens of the 
community”? it might be found that certain procedures 
were overlapping or of very little value. The elimination 
of these procedures, and the improvement or addition of 
others, might result in a better and more economical news 
coverage of the community. A similar procedure might 
well be followed on all of the questions concerning the 
success with which information and opinions were given 
and received. 

Social periods provide an opportunity for the members 
to become acquainted with each other’s names, interests, 
talents, abilities, likes and dislikes; often they become 
friends. 

Group thought and action may be fostered by members 
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consciously striving to express themselves and give others 
the same opportunity of expression. Following a thorough 
discussion, in which everyone’s view is understood and 
considered, the subcommittee should reach a decision re¬ 
garding the course of action. When this agreement has 
been reached, the committee members should delegate 
various duties and responsibilities to specific members of 
the public relations subcommittee. 

« 

WHAT COMMUNITY FJESOURCES ARE AVAILABLE? 

A previous topic concerning media and channels of com¬ 
munication points out some of the resources that may be 
found in the community. A thoughtful evaluation of 
resources available, and a cataloguing of these with a 
description for later use, will save the public relations com¬ 
mittee considerable work and worry. It has been dis¬ 
covered in surveys that by the use of this method public 
relation committees have found many communication 
channels and media that otherwise would never have been 
uncovered. 

Following are examples of several types of local re¬ 
sources, and qualities of each, which the committee should 
list for further reference and use: 

1. Publications—circulation, public appeal, frequency 
of distribution, cost per inch for advertisements 

2. Publication firms—type of material published, cost, 
distributing agency 

3. Organizations—labor, veterans, social, civic, profes¬ 
sional, youth 

4. Speakers—civic and school, religious, youth leaders 

5. Radio stations—those serving the local area 
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6 . People possessing special talents—artists, writers, or¬ 
ganizers who are civ'ic and social nunded 

7. Meeting places available—for lectures and public 

forums 

8. Publishing and distributing equipment belonging to 
the schools—school press, art classes, student speakers, 

mimeograph machine, typewriters 

9. Pictorial services—availability of local photogra¬ 
phers, photographic coverage of buildings and survey 

workers by local newspapers 

10. University and state department of education con¬ 
sultants and materials—experts in finance, school buildings, 
curriculum, public relations, consultation fees and avail¬ 
ability—brochures and films. 

This list is not exhaustive. The local community should 
be checked for resources in addition to the ten listed here, 
and new classifications might well be made and explored. 
In any case, the suggested list of media should be examined 
in order that the committee might become acquainted with 
the resources in the area. 


HOW CAN THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
WORK MOST EFFECTIVELY? 


One of the first actions of the committee, after it has 
organized, should be a study of the following points of 
guidance. These guideposts should be reviewed from time 
to time throughout the life of the committee, 

1. The subcommittee’s membership represents the view¬ 
points of all of the publics within the general public, and 
these should be considered by the public relations commit¬ 
tee in all its actions. Different techniques and procedures 
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may be needed in getting information to and from various 
groups. 

2. The subcommittee should be prepared to work 
democratically. All members should strive to understand 
what other members are attempting to say; they should 
respect all ideas that are presented to the group and should 
attempt to draw out the ideas of the various members. 
In cases of sharp differences of opinion, all members should 
make their decisions as individuals, in terms of what they 
think will be best for the group. All members should 
then abide by the majority decision in setting up the 
group’s assignments. Every member should also accept 
full responsibility for seeing that his particular part of the 
job is satisfactorily completed. 

3. The members should understand their function. 
They are not merely conveyors of opinion to the general 
public; they are also conveyors of opinions and factual in¬ 
formation among the various committees. 

4. The members should understand the problems un¬ 
der consideration by the central survey committee. It is 
obvious that, without this understanding of the problems, 
they will be unable to report the progress of the survey to 
the public and discover in turn the public’s opinions. 

5. The members should develop a scientific method of 
working. They should determine what they are trying 
to do; devise procedures to be used; adapt media that seem 
to be suitable for particular purposes; evaluate the results 
of different types of reporting; revise future procedures 
to include those devices which were successful, and change 
and improve those which seemed to be unsuccessful. 

6. A written, but flexible, plan of operation should be 
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prepared by the committee for use in the survey. This 
will permit the committee to distribute its work, estimate 
when various special procedures will be indicated, and 
make arrangements for special reporting assignments such 
as illustrated bulletins, posters, and films. 

7. Each committee member should understand his work 
as a two-way action process. That is, information is not 

only distributed, but gathered. 

8. The committee should carefully refrain from draw¬ 
ing conclusions or making recommendations. Reporting 
should be factual in nature and uncolored by committee 
opinion. Drawing conclusions and making recommenda¬ 
tions are functions of the central survey committee. 

9. The members need to accept the idea of continuous 
evaluation. They should spend considerable time review¬ 
ing their program and checking its results. 

10. The committee members should read and discuss this 
book and others, such as the American Association of 
School Administrators Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, Public 
Relations for America's Schools. 

11. The members should keep the central survey com¬ 
mittee informed of their plans and the results. In acting 
as a “clearing house” for the two-way exchange of infor¬ 
mation between the various survey groups and the citizens, 
the committee must make this information available to the 
central survey committee. 

After the members understand the implications of the 
above points, they will be well underway in their work 
as a committee. This committee wdll want to keep the 
public informed of the facts uncovered by the various 
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subcommittees. It also will want to provide means for 
the presentation of suggestions and opinions by the gen¬ 
era! pubHc. News should reach all the people through 
the use of many and varied media. In order to get first 
hand news, the public relations committee members will 
find it necessary occasionally to attend meetings of the 
various subcommittees, as well as meetings of the cenual 

sur\'ey committee. 

T~he committee has many media that it may use to col¬ 
lect and disseminate information. Some of these media 
and suggested procedures are discussed elsewhere in this 
chapter. During a committee meeting a list of possible 
media should be examined and the possibilities of each me¬ 
dium discussed with respect to its use in the local survey. 
Xhe procedure that will reach the greatest number of 
people at the lowest cost should be tried first, after which 
other means may be used to contact those people not 
previously reached. In most localities the local newspaper, 
local radio station, school newspapers, and letters are the 
best media for getting news out to the general public. 
Because there are people who will not be reached by these 
media, the use of newsletters and envelope sniffers should 
be considered. An illustration of how the local newspapers 
can help publicize the survey is shown in the editorial on 

page 199. 

WHO SHOULD RELEASE THE INFORMATION? 

One acceptable channel for releasing information is 
through the superintendent of the district via the chair¬ 
man of the central survey committee. Among the reasons 
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for all information clearing through the superintendent, 
once this material has been prepared by the public rela¬ 
tions committee, are: 

1. The superintendent, as an education expert, is more 
likely to notice the areas of the survey not covered in 
news releases to the public; he may then call this to the 

attention of the subcommittee. 

2. The superintendent may have staff members at his 
disposal who are more adept at putting educational ter¬ 
minology into language that the layman can readily under¬ 
stand. 

3. The superintendent’s office is a central point in the 
community and thus provides a convenient and accessible 
place. 

4. The school is a central distribution point for school 
news. Local newspapers, radio stations, and free lance 
writers, make periodic calls to the superintendent’s office 
for school news. The superintendent has already estab¬ 
lished a working relationship with representatives of these 
publicity sources. 

5. People of the community generally have respect for 
the accuracy of news that is released by the superintendent. 

Another acceptable channel for releasing information 
might be through the chairman of the central survey com¬ 
mittee. In either case, the single outlet will make possible 
a more completely integrated news program and the avoid¬ 
ance of duplication and conflicting statements. 

HOW LONG DOES THE COMMITTEE WORK? 

It is extremely important that the committee be formed 
at the same time as the other subcommittees. The group 
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should immediately attempt to gain an understanding of 
its function as a public relations committee. The publicity 
job actually begins before the group is summoned; the com¬ 
mittee must retrace the actions and facts leading to the in¬ 
auguration of the survey. Because there is background 
work to do and much to be done in the future, the com¬ 
mittee must begin work as soon as it has an understanding 
of its problem. 

As the survey draws to a close, the activity of the com¬ 
mittee will become more intensified, and should continue 
until the survey report has been accepted by the board of 
education and reviewed by the community at large. Only 
when the final recommendations of the survey have been 
accepted and put into practice may this committee con¬ 
clude that its job has been accomplished. 





Questions and Answers on the 


Citizens School Survey 


1. (Q) What is the Purpose of This Survey? 

(A) The purpose of the survey is to collect the neces¬ 
sary facts and figures to plan a long-range school program for 
the community. 

2. (Q) Who is on the Central Survey Cortmtittee? 

(A) The central committee is composed of representa¬ 
tive citizens from the various sections of the district, (List 
the names of members here and designate chairman and secre¬ 
tary.) 

3. (Q) Hov} Were the Members Selected? 

(A) The members of the central committee were se¬ 
lected by your board of education with the advice of a num¬ 
ber of the leaders of community organizations. 

4. (Q) Do These Cormnittee Members Represent Organic 
zations? 
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(A) No, they do not. They may be members of vari¬ 
ous organizations but they represent all the people of all the 
school district. 

(Q) I’Vhat Facts and Figures Will this Committee Col¬ 
lect? 

(A) In order to plan intelligently the committee must 
secure detailed information about 

a. The community and its population 

b. The financial condition of the district 

c. The present school buildings 

d. The educational program the people want 

6. (Q) Who is Going to Help this Coimnittee? 

(A) The state department of education and our state 
university, and last but not least, the people of this district. 

7. (Q) Honjj Can 1 Help? 

(A) You can help in two ways: 

a. By attending special meetings of the central 
survey committee which are held for the purpose of 
reporting facts and figures collected and getting 
ideas from the people. Dates and places of these 
meetings will be announced in advance. 

b. By contacting any member of the central sur¬ 
vey committee and telling him or her in which of 
the four topics listed under question and answer 5 
you are most interested. You will then have an op¬ 
portunity to help collect information in that area. 
An explanation of the work to be done in each of 
these four areas will appear in the next issue of 
this paper. 

THE COMMUNITY AND ITS POPULATION 

8. (Q) What Will the Survey Find Out About the Com- 
nrunity and its Population? 

(A) The survey workers want to know about: 
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a. The historical background of the community 

b. Its industries and products 

c. The social services of the commumty su 

hospitals, public parks, etc. 

d. Transportation facilities 

e. The population and its growth 

f. The ^mber and location of children under 

18 years of age. 

9. (Q) iTiformation Necessary? 

(A) Because a good school system is one that meec 
the needs of the community. Therefore we must know 
community before we can inteUigently plan our school pro- 


10. (Q) Doesn’t Everybody Know these Things Already. 
(A) Everybody knows something about the community, 

but nobody knows all about it. The survey will »nempt to 
collect and evaluate aU informauon about the community tha 
bears on the problem of education. This information will then 

be available to all of us. 

11. (Q) What do our Industries and Products Have to do 
'With the School Program? 

(A) They determine to a considerable extent what type 
of iobs are open here to young people and therefore what kmd 
of training is needed. The kind of training will m turn deter¬ 
mine the kind of buildings we need. 

12. (Q) Can I Help in Collecting this Inf ormation? 

(A) Yes. Just get in touch with a member of the 
central survey committee and you wiU be given an assignment. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM THE PEOPLE WANT 


13. (Q) Necessary to Knovy What Educational Pro¬ 
gram the People Want? 

(A) Yes. The schools belong to the people and can 
best serve them when the educational program meets their 
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needs. School buildings should provide the right kind of 
fncilicies to house the kind of program we want. 

(Q) Shouldn't School People Tell us What ive Need? 

(A) Xhey should help us to decide on the kind of edu¬ 
cational program we need. They can give us guidance and 
we can profit from their experience but in the final analysis 
\\ c must decide. The people pay the bill. 

1^' (Q) Jdo'Lv Can I as a Citizen Help to Fommlate a De¬ 
sirable Educational Program? 

(A) First, contact the central survey committee, state 
your interest and offer your services. Second, write your 
suggestions and submit them to the committee. Third, an¬ 
swer any questionnaires sent to you by the committee. 
Fourth, encourage others to contact the committee and sub¬ 
mit suggestions. 

THE FINANCIAL ABILITY OF THE SCHOOL DISTRICT 

16. (Q) Why Shotdd the People Study the Financial Ability 
of the District? 

(A) The financial condition of the district will largely 
determine the amount of money that can be spent for schools. 

17. (Q) Can't the School Officials Determine the Ainoimt 
of Money njoe Should Spend? 

(A) They may determine what they think should be 
spent but if the people do not agree they will not vote the 
necessary taxes. Citizens should participate in making this 
decision. 

18. (Q) Honjo Can a Citizeti Determine What Should be 
Spent for New Buildings? 

(A) Through the survey committee every citizen can 
obtain the facts and help to determine how much money should 
be spent for school buildings. 

19. (Q) How Can this be Done? 

(A) The survey committee will gladly furnish these 
facts as they are compiled and will welcome help in obtaining 
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the present school housing situation 

20. (Q) What Will the Survey Seek to Firtd Out About our 

^resertt^s? ^ 

of the present buildings, their life expentancy, the.r adequacy 
their suitability, the desirability of their location, and ma y 

other things. 

21. (Q) ^Vhy is this iTT^ormati&n Necessaryf 

(A) We need first to take inventory of what we have 
and compare it with our needs before we plan new buildmj. 

22. (Q) Doesn't Every Parent Know the Condition of the 

School Building his Child Attends? 

(A) He may know some things about it but dually a 
careful inspection is necessary to reveal the real condition of 
the budding and to determine how adequately ^ts pup 
needs. Few parents know all about any one budding and 
probably none know all about all the buddings. 

23. (Q) Honj) Can an Ordinary Citizen be Expected to In¬ 
spect a Building? 

(A) The survey committee wdl arrange for cla^^ for 
people who wish to learn how to evaluate school bmldin^^ 
Then every one who so desires may evaluate the building m 
which he^ particularly interested. He may ako 
his services in helping to evaluate the other f^ool bulling of 
the district in cooperation with a group selected by the com- 

mittee for this purpose. 

24. (Q) '^id Building Ratings be Made Public? 

(A) Yes, the schools belong to the people and they have 
the right to know how adequate or inadequate the buildings 

are found to be. 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS OF THE 
MASON CITY. IOWA GLOBE-GAZETTE, 

JANUARY 31, 1930 

Helping to Chare Our Public School’s Course 

The newly appointed coniniitcce of citizens charged with 
studying and reporting on Mason City’s public school needs 
can perform a large service for our community. The oppor¬ 
tunity is there. About that there can be no doubt. 

In a real sense through the activities of this committee al¬ 
ready named—and the hundreds of other citizens who will be 
brought into the project as it develops—a closer partnership 
between schools and public will be effected. 

The studies of the committee wdll be wide and varied in 
scope. But the objectives will be few and simple. The cen¬ 
tral aim always will be: GETTING THE BEST POSSIBLE 
SCHOOLS WITHIN OUR ABILITY TO PAY FOR 
THEM. 

A point made clear at the organizational meeting is that there 
is nothing exclusive about the work to be done. The hope is 
to induce at least 500 citizens to take an active interest in the 
community’s most important business. 

Anybody with a desire to join in the study, or with a point 
of view to be made known, has only to get in touch with the 
school administration or the chairman of the survey group. 

The board of education and the school administration have 
let it be known that they would like nothing better than to 
translate into reality the judgments and desires of an enlight¬ 
ened public made manifest through this survey. 

All of us know, of course, that our school system faces the 
necessity of a physical expansion. There simply isn’t enough 
space to accommodate the youngsters who in another few years 
will be knocking at the doors for admittance. 

But the problem isn’t that simple of solution. W^hat kind 
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of educarion should we provide for our youngsters of the 
future? Should they, for example, be taught a craft or trade. 
Many communities think so. 

Certain other questions of this character should be answered 
before we enter into any extensive building program. That’s 
the ultimate function of this survey committee. 

USEFUL MATERIAL 

Fine, Benjamin, Educational Publicity. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951- 

A good source book of information on educational pub¬ 
licity. Contains much of value for the layman who wants 
to find out “how to do it.” 

Florida Citizens Committee On Education, Education and 
Floridans Future. Tallahassee, Florida; Florida Citizens 
Committee On Education, 1947. 

A summary of the report of the study of education in 
Florida by citizens of that state. This ninety-two page 
booklet is illustrative of the type of digest of the survey 
report that can be used for wide circulation. It presents 
with the aid of pictures and charts the principal findings 
and recommendations of the study. 

American Association Of School Administrators, Public Rela¬ 
tions for America’s Schools. Twenty-Eighth Yearbook, 
Washington 6, D. C.; American Association Of School 
Adminstrators, 1950. 

The book gives many practical suggestions on approaches 
and procedures in the field of educational publicity. 
However, it deals primarily with purposes, principles, 
relationships, and values. It takes the viewpoint that edu¬ 
cational publicity is a cooperative function of professional 
educators and laymen. 

Payne, Stanley L., The Art of Asking Questions. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951. 

This book “deals with the warp and woof on which all 
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surveys depend—the use of words.” Helps the surveyor 
to ask the right question in the right way. This volume 
is quite readable and offers much which will be found of 
help to those securing and analyzing public opinion. 
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